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’ #6 a Year, in Advance 
Price { Single Copies, 15 Cents 











Contents of No. CXVIII. 


War in Europe and Ourselves, . . . 259! Reviews: 


HOWARD & CO., 


Qeury Laws, . ee ew we 859) eee Deus, wt; « » «Ms 
a oa SS £4 pe The Rich Husband, .  . ww, 266 J E W E i L E R S A N D S | LV E R S M | ‘i H S, 
Jtalian Opera, eo a eee arse Ke vga ene aor 
. re ° ° p 
Prren tt he Sutioual Academy, Sant (fpare 4 619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


GasTRONOMY : 

No. V.— Meat-Dishes, ’ p F « 262 
CORRESPONDENCE ; 

Paris, . a nn ee ee ee 
Lettens TO THB Epiron: | 

The Open Polar Sea, . 264 | 


“Nemo” and the Church-Goers, ‘ « 25 | 
Boarding-School Diet, . j ° . 265 LITERARIANA, 


Te ~ ——— 


An Offering 


enue Law 


CANVASSERS 
THE NEW JERSEY MACAZINE, PUBLISHED IN NEWARK, N. J., 18 DEVOTED TO GENERAL LITERATURE. 
HAS ALREADY RECEIVED A MOST FLATTERING RECEPTION FROM THE PRESS AND PUBLIC, ADDRESS OR APPLY AT THE OFFICE, 248 BROAD STREET, NEWARK. 


—_—- 


MAY NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE RIVERSIDE MACAZINE 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Containing Two Splendid Full-Page Hlustrations, besides nu- 
inerous emaller engravings interepereed throughout ite pages, 
Fifteen excellent Original Articles: Among the l'reea, A Musical 
Pair of Huependers; The Ballad of Chevy Chaee, Part 2; Maying 
Time; A Chinese Printer at Work; The Kubin's Neat, The 
Origin of Leap Wrog, ete., ete, 


Subscription price for the year, $2 60, 
NOW 18 THE TIME TO SUDSCIUBE, 


Cis Rarer, Three copies, $660; five copies, $10; ton copies 
9%), ond An extra copy gratia, Miogle copies, M5 cents, The first 
fumber will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 20 conta, 


AGENTS AND CANVASHIENMS WANTED IN EVERY PART 
OF THE COUNTIY, 


Clergymen and Teachers supplied with the Magazine one year 
for 42 


HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
495 Broome Street, New York, 


_ 


No one whose Business requires extensive 
Advertising can affurd to neglect the unusual facilities offered to 


the public by Geo, P, Mowenn & Co,, Advertising Agents, 40 Park | 


low New York. Call aud ave them, or send etamp for circular, 


G. P. PUTNAM & SON 


HAVE NOW HEADY! 

Bonedicite ¢ Heing Mivestrations of the Power, Wisdom, and 
Gooduess of the Creator, By G. Chaplin Ghild, MD, tte 
printed from the London edition of John Murray, lntro 
duced by the Mev, Henry G, Weston, DD, Elegantly printed 
Ad bound, Post sve, #8 50, 


"These volumes are well suited te foster a taste for natural 
history, wand to inepire feclings of awe and ywratitude towards the 
Alithor of creation, —Gardener'a Chronicle. 


“Hich hooks rise and ennoble the mind of the reader by fa 


Wilivriging it with the wonders of the cath and heavens, and | 


ably hie whole sviels with the, ality of the Architect hy 
me wimighty word they were called into existence,’ var 
terly Review: sj J ¥ 
"This is one of the most charming books of the kind that we 
Ave ever met with, ‘The astronomical chapters are models in 
pa Way, thoroughly untechnical and, we should think, extreme- 
Yintellivibie to persons who have had no mathematical training,” 
wh terary Churchman, 

Ur, Chilu’s is no common book, It is full of important eci- 
re facts, pervaded by devout religious feeling, and is a book 
Hted for the highest order of young and enquiring minds,""— 
Hnglish Independent. 

. So far as religion is concerned, there is no reason why science 
fhoald not be made, a8 the present author has made it, one of 
er foremost handinaida, aiding us in our comprehension of the 
Oriew of the Creator, Dr, Chiid's work is a valuable contribu- 

D."—John Bull, 





Just PuBLIsHED: 

Natural Theology: Lectures on Natural Theology; or, 
Nature and the Bibie from the same Author. Delivered be- 
fore the Lowell Institute, Boston. By P. A. Chadbourne, 
A.M., Professor of Natural History in Williams College. etc. 
Post 8vo, fine edition, $2; students edition, $1 75. 


Tuckerman’s Papers on Paris. Cloth, $1; paper, 
60 cents, 
Maga Stories, Cloth, $1 25; paper, 75 c@ nts, 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, New York. 
AND ALL Bookse.ugrs. 





Ent-rea according to Act of Congress, in the year 1f 87, by Henry SEDLEY and Dorsey Ganvyen, in the Clerk's Ofice of the District | Court for the Southern District of New York, 


Cesar de Bello Gallico, 
| Sieve of Washington, 
| Terra Mariv, 

| The Doré Bible, . 


Our Father’ 
The New York Medical Journal, . . 
Amendments to the International Rev- 
e .» . - ‘ ° . 
True Protestant Ritualism, . . . 269 


j un 
of Sympathy to the Afflicted, 
« Business, . e ° ° se QUALITY ; 


2 6 6 6 ew «65 £0 | OR NOT. 





THE NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


‘We congratulate M. Du Chaillu on the production of a book 
that cannot fail to enhance his reputation, both as a brave and 
Intelligent traveller and as acleverand animated narrator, Take 
itall in all, we can fairly eay that a more fascinating book of 
travels has not come under ournotice, Nodepartment of obser- 
vation is neglected.”’—Slandard, . 


Now Ruapy, 
With Map and 90 Ilustrations, fvo, $1, 
A JOURNEY TO ASHANGO-LAND, 


AND 
FURTHER PENETRATION INTO EQUATORIAL AFRICA, 


By Paun B, Du Cuait.u, author of Explorations in Equatorial 
Africa, 


Guardian. —" Du Chaillu's New Travela ia a pleturesque and 
interesting story,” 

Morning Herald.—""No one will grudge M, Da Chaillu the 
honor and fame he line received,” 

Nonconformiat,—" Du Chailiu'a New Travela ia a narrative full 
of excitement," 

Leople'n Magarine,—" A work of considerable importance to 
Geographical Science," | 
| Churehman.—"' Du Chaiilu's New Travels is a book of more 
| than ordinary interest.” 

Ohbserver,—" One of the moat euceesaful of modern travels," 
John Hull,—" Du Chaillu's New ‘Travels ia full of thrilling ad 
ventures,” | 
| Nuturaltiat's Note-Hook.—'' A truthful description of a strange 
| and wonderful country," | 

Aunday Gazette —* Du Chaillu's New Travels ia a moat inter- | 
esting and valuable work,” 
Land and Water, 
Atandard, 
| valled,"’ 
London Review, 
| interesting.’ 











“Du Chaillus present book of travels is unri 
"A volume of travels in the highest degree 


Hraminer.—"Da Chaillu's Journey to Ashango- land ts full of 


éurioua detaile,”’ | 


(lobe. —" A volume intensely interesting,”’ 
Gardener'a Chronicle, —" lh Du Chailli's New Travels there is 
Mich tu Aiitiee aud inetfuct the reader,” 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


445 and 445 Hroadway, New York, 


Mr, (, Il, Went invites the attention of the Trade and the 
Publie to the following new aud live books, the first instalments 
| of hie catalogue, Other new and popular works will follow ia 
| Fapid succession | 
| 


| The Jumping Frog and Other Sketches. hy 
Mark ‘Twain, (leady on Wednesday, April 24,) I2mo, Eng- 
lish cloth, bevelled edges, $1 50, 

This is the first published book of this celebrated and rising 
humorist, Abounding with the quaintest and rarest wit, which 
never degenerates into coarseness, it cannot fail to have an ex- 
tensive sule, 


St. Twel’mo., By the author of Lifith Lank, Illustrated 
by Sol Eytinge, (Ready on Saturday, April 27.) 16mo, paper, 
illustrated cover, 50 cents; English cloth, bevelled edges, $1. 

This travesty of a late and notorious novel is in all respects a 

companion work to the successful brochure, Liffith Lank. ‘The il- 

justrations are in Eytinge’s best vein, and wherever St, Elmo 

has gone, St. Twel’mo should obtain a hearing. 


Liffith Lank. (A new and enlarged edition now ready.) 
16mo, paper, illustrated cover, 50 cents; English cloth, 
bevelled edges, $1. 


This travesty of Charles Reade’s ambiguous and bigamous 
novel, which has been received with the most signal favor by the 
press and public of this country and of Europe, is now in the 
seventh edition. 





Arrangements have been made for supplying the trade with the 
above books through the American News Company, to whom 
Booksellers should send their orders at once. 


*,* Single copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 
Cc. H. WEBB, Publisher, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Agents, 
119 and 121 Nassau Street, New York. 








WANTED. 


‘A volume well worthy of perusal.” | tion.” 


208 | RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR STOCK IS LARGE, AND INCLUDES ALL 
943 | THAT IS NEW AND DESIRABLE; 


268 THAT IN ITS SELECTION THEY HAVE AVUIDED EVERYTHING OF AN INFERIOR 


THAT THEY ARE DETERMINED TO ATTRACT PURCHASERS WITH LOW PRICES; 
AND THEY INVITE A VISIT FROM ALL, WHETHER THEY DESIRE TO PURCHASE 


THE FIRST NUMBER FOR MAY IS JUST OUT, AND 


Now Reapy. 


CONINGTON’S ANEID. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK, 


THE ANEID OF VIRGIL, 


Tranelated into English verse (Scott's ballad metre) by Joun Co 
ninaton, M.A,, Latin Professor in the University of Oxford, 
An elegant library edition, in large, clear type, handsomely 
printed on toned paper, 
uncut, $2 50; half ealf, $4, 


1 vol, crown Svo, bevelled boards, 


“The very lightest, freshest, and yet most acenrate metrical 
translation of Virgil that has yet been added to our literature," 
London Examiner, 

‘As we are enticed on by ite magie muee, we cannot donbt 
that Professor Conington has chosen the best metre,""—London 
Atheneum, 

“Tt is eearcely possible within our present limits to do justice 
to the critical and poetical qualities dispiayed in this tranala- 
London Saturday Review, 

"Professor Conington's translation will certainly do much to 
increase among the general public a right understanding and ap 
preciation of the great Roman poet.’—/vrazer's Magazine, 

‘Tt was reserved for Mr, Conington to give us a thoroughly 
Kniglish phase of poetry which has all the Vigor as well as the 

ecnse of Virgil, "=Dlackwood's Magazine, 
| For sale at the principal bookstores, and mailed by publisher 
6H Fecvipt of price, 


New Guin Book fo Panis AND TH Frenen Expo. 
! 
AITION, 


OVER-SEA: 
AL anouT EnaLann, Franek, aN» SeoTLanD, 
ford, Esq, 
supplied, 
HILTON & CO., Publishers, 


128 Naseau Street, New York, 


By Henry Mor- 
igmo, cloth, bevelled edges, price $1 75, Trade 





DAVID G. FRANCIS 
(FORMERLY C, 8, Franois & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (up-sTatns). 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time to time 
and will be forwarded jree to any address. 


Orders for any*sbtainable books promptly filled. 





Franklin and Jackson, Man of Thought and 
Man of Action, with Portraits—Mark Lemon, of London Punch 
—Portraits of Nineteen Kings and Queens of Sweden—A Chero- 
kee Legend; The Origin of the Haman Race, of Game and Indian 
Corn—Phrenology in Schools—The Metric System—Tight Lacing 
—Muscular Power—Effects of a Bad Dream—National Salutations 
—Shopping—Charity—Total Depravity—The Active and Passive 
—Origin of Life—Pope’s Essay on Man—in May PHRENULOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. 2Wcts.,or$2a year. Address S. R. WELLS, 
Editor, 389 Broadway, New York. All newsmen have it. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 

416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


HAVH JUST COMPLETED THE PUBLICATION OF 


THE POULTRY BOOK, 
hy W. DB. Teenrupien 
A magnificent foyal Bve Volume, Containing thirty large and 
beautifully colored Plates, from Drawlige by Harrison Weir, 
And HiMmMeEFrols EHErAVINgS OH Wood 
Th this iagiificent Work Hot only have the more Grnamental 
Hreeds heen described with titietal accuracy, bit erent attention 
has been paid te the more practical details Of profitable Poultry 
keeping, ‘The most appraved medes of fatteniig, as followed in 
Hugiand, Aid the methods adapted te produce the splendid fat 
Capers and Poulardes of the Paris Poultyy Shows are described 
at length 
No work so fully and profusely illustrated has ever before been 
published on the subject, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price $9. 





The publication of The Poultry Book will be followed by a new 
work, by the same author, on 


PIGEONS, 
to be completed in eight Monthly Parts; the first of which will 
be ready in New York about the end of April, and which will be 
uniform in size, type, and style of illustration with The Poultry 
Book. It will be illustrated by a large number of beautifully 
colored plates of all the chief varieties of Pigeons, and numerous 
plain engravings, showing the heads and characteristic points of 
each breed, designed by Harrison Weir. 

It will give practical designs for the construction of Dove Cots 
and Pigeon Lofts, and will embrace the most minute details of 
the characteristics not only of all the breeds of high class Pigeons, 
but also of every variety of Toys. 

Price per number, fifty cents. 

All orders for the work given through Booksellers should guar- 
antee that the complete work will be taken, and all orders sent 
direct to the Publishers must be accompanied by a remittance in 
full for the eight numbers. 


WORKS ON COOKERY, DOMESTIC ECONOMY, Etc. 


The Manual of Domestic Economy; including 
Directions for the Management of the Nursery and Sick 
Room, and the preparation and administration of domestic 
medicines. By J. H. Walsh, F.R.C.S., assisted by a com- 
mittee of ladies, and illustrated with more than 200 wood 
engravings. Post 8vo, half bound, $5. 

Jarrin’s Italian Confectioner; 2 Complete Economy 
of Desserts, according to the most modern and approved 
practice. A new edition, illustrated with a stecl portrait 
and drawings of various utensils. Feap 8vo, half bound, 
$1 50. 

Soyer’s Cookery for the People; Embracing an En- 
tirely New System of Plain Coukery and Domestic Econ- 
omy. Feap 8vo, boards, 40 cents, 

Wirs. Rundell’s Domestic Cookery ; Formed tpon 
Principles of Economy, and Adapted to the Use of Pri 
vate Families, With numerots illistrations, Feap 8yo, 
boards, 40 cente; cluth, 60 eente, 


The Common Things of Everysday Life: A 
Hook of Home Wiedom for Mothera and Datighters, By 
Anne Bowman, Peap Syo, boards, 40 cents 

Practical Housekeeping; o#, THe Duties oF 4 Home 
Wirk, Hy Mes, Pediey, Feap sve, cloth boarda, 49 eente 

Franecatelli'a Cookery Book for the Working 
Classes, leap sve, cloth boards, 20 cente 

The Cook's Own Book; A Manual of Cookery for the 
Kitehen and the Cottage, Hy Georgiana Hill, Feap five, 
flexible cloth covers, price 40 cents 


How te Cook Apples; in a hundred different 
Ways of dreseing that fruit, By Georgiana Hill, Feap 
fivo, flexible cloth eavera, price 2) cente 


How to Cook Rabbits in One Hundred and 


Twenty-four Different Ways, Hy Georgiana 
Hill, Feap Sve, flexible cloth covers, price 20 cents 


How to Cook and Serve Eggs in One Hundred 
Different Ways. Hy Georgiana Hill, Veap bye, flex 
ible eluth eovera, price 20 cents 

How to Cook and Dress Potatoes in One 
Hundred Different Ways, Hy Georgiana Hill 
Feap Bvu, Nexible eloth ever, prive 20 bent, 

How to Cook Fish in One Hundred Different 


Ways. Hy Georgiana Hill, Foap Ayo, exible eloth 
@uver, prise 20 bente 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 

Germany from the Baitie to the Adriatie; or. 
Irieeia, Atieiria, And Venetia with reference tu the late 
war, Hy Captain Spencer, Uiustrated by humerous por 
traits, Post Sve, eloth, price §A, 


Half-hours with the Best Letter-writers and 
Autobiographers, Forming a collection of Memoirs 
and Anecdoive of Hminent Persons, By Charles Knight 
Post Hye, eloth, price $4 

Dr. Goethe's Courtship: A Tale of Domertio Lifo, 
from the German, Square Kyo, cloth, price @L 50, 

The Journal of a London Playgoer from 
(851 to (866, hy leury Morley, Urolessor of Kng 
lish Literature in University College, London, Feap tivo, 
cloth, $2, 

Men I have Known, A teries of Biographical Sketches 
of many of the leading Statesmen and Men of Science and 
Literature during the lastelghty years, By William Jerdan, 
Poat Svo, cloth, price #4, 

*,* Coplen of any of the above will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of tho advertived pricer, 


The 


NOW 


Round Table, 


RHADY, GOULD S GOOD ENULIASH. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MHROHKR BTRBHT, NOW YORK. 


GOOD ENGLISH; 
OR, 
POPULAR BRRORS IN) LANGUAGE, 
By Bpwanp &, Gouin, author of Abridgment of Alison's Hurope, 
ele, A hatdsome mo volume, prise FL 50, 


Mi, Gould haa confined hiniaels to the exposure and analyada af 
auch evvora da ave fumélia’ to and th Common vae by every One, 
The veader will he surprised tafind how many have erepl into thelan 
guage dnd vebcived the adnetion af the uaage af good writers } and 
how incor veel ave many words dud enpressiona (hal everybody Reena 
(6 suppose ave unquestionably good Kugliah, Such @ work ia very 
much needed at the present time, and @ capeful atudy and follaw- 
dng af éte suggestions would lead ta a general improvement in the 
atyle af all writere and speakers af the language, 
LATE PUBLICATIONS; 
CONINGTON’S AINEID, 


THE ANEID OF VIRCIL, 


Translated into English verse (Scott’s Ballad Metre) by John 
Conington, M.A., Latin Professor in the University of Ox- 


ford. Large, clear type, handsomely printed on toned 
paper. lvol. crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth, cut or un- 


cut edges, $2 50; half calf, $4. 


PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. 

By Charles Gayarré, author of The History of Louisiana. With 
an Introductory Letter by George Bancroft. An elegant 
octavo, price $3. 


EDGAR A. POE’S PROSE TALES. 

In two volumes, each volume being complete in itself, and con- 
taining an entire Series of Tales. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$2 25 each. 


This collection of the Tales of Edgar A. Poe, detached from his 
other prose writings, is made by the publisher in compliance 
with an often-expressed desire of many persons who wish to 
possess these characteristic productions of his genius in a con- 
venient and cheap form. 

For sale at the principal bookstores, and mailed by publisher 
on receipt of price. 


READY THIS WEEK. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF MULLEN'S PORTRAIT OF 
ARTEMUS WARD 


(CHARLES FARRAR BROWNE), 


With CHanactPpnistic SKETCHES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THRE CrhotcestT 
AND MosT COMICAL SUBJECTS OF THE GKBAT AMBRICAN 
Humonis®, 


Imperial Carte de Visite size, and mounted on anperfine board 
(size of boatd 8 x 10), with Lithographic Border in Tint, Price 50 
cents, 

A Liberal Discount made to the Trade, 
Watited, 

All Orders should be addressed to 


H. E. TUDOR, 


Noe 1508, N. ¥.) 08 and 04 Grand AL, N.Y 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 


Agente and Canvassers 


IMPORTERS AND JOBRERA OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BHLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


198 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


*,* Prompt attention paid to Ordera by Mail, 
THE 
EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. 


pRYOTRD TO 
POPULAR INSTRUCTION AND LITEHATURE, 


AMERICAN 


CONTENTS POT MAY, init) 


i, Tnetrnetion of the People in the Nineteenth Century, 
Part ld. Poplar Edieation in American Aehoola, Hy 
M. Himile de Leveluye, in Herve dea Deus Mondes 
i, Marthquakes ; Their Causes, ete 
Hi, lsameirie Drawing 
V¥. doln Hoyd: A Btory af Behaal Life, 
V. Kublerranean Sources of the Great Lakes 
i, Hdneational Aphorising, 
Vil. Juvenile Crimes, 
il. Worcign Metimate of Amerioan Rehonla 
». ‘The Biudy of Grammar in our Mehools 
d. Virginia's Metimate of the Peahody Mdneattonal Gift 
XI, Hduecational Intelligence; United States, Great Hritain, 
France, Spain, Hindostan, China, 
Il, Reviews of Current Publications, 
Il, Inventions for Bchools,—New American Beohool Deak and 
Nultee, 
XIV, Deecriptions and Price Lista of School-hooks and all 
Articles for tee in Beloole, 


Price $1 60 per annum, Specimens by mall, prepaid, 15 cents, 


OLUD RATES Al LIBGKAL, 
Tenchers and Clergymen may obtain, in exchange for alittle 
work in the educational field, a copy ol Wikheron's KovaL Quatro 
DicTIONAKY, price §12. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 











430 Broome Street, Now York, 


[Apr 27, 1869 


NEW BOOKS FROM TH PRESS 
J. Be. LIPPINCOTT & Co,, 
PUBLISHERS, 


NEW AMERICA, 

By We, Hepworth Dixon, editor of The Athenwun, and aatioy 
of The Holy Land, Williaa Penn, ete, With HNistrationa froin 
OFiginal Photographs, Besond edition, Complete in 1 yi, 


6FoWh OCtave, Priited on ited paper, extra Gloth, price ga %, 


"Th these graphic volumes Mr, Dixon sketches American men 
and women, sharply, vigorously, and trathfally, wider every 
aspect, The smart Yankee, the grave politician, the senate and 
the stage, the pulpit and the prairie, loafers and philanthropists, 
crowded streets and the howling wilderness, the saloon and the 
boudoir, with women everywhere at full length—all passes on be. 
fore us in some of the most vivid and brilliant pages ever 
written.’—Dublin University Magazine, ; 
**Mr. Dixon's New America is a book of books, We writes with 
vast knowledge and vigor, and no work has ever appeared which 
furnishes 80 accurate and just an appreciation of the collossa| 
social and religious eccentricities which flourish in the United 
States, and of their present and future significance. As a con. 
tribution to this end, Mr, Dixon's book is invaluable.”—Zondon 
Lancet. 
Last Days of a King. An Iistorical Romance. Trans. 
lated from the German of Moritz Hartmann by Mary E. Niles, 
12mo, cloth, price $1 50, 


Terra Mariz; ©, Threads of Maryland Colonial History, 
By Edward D. Neill, one of the Secretaries of the President 
of the United States. 12mo, cloth, price $2. 


Sorghum and its Products. A General Treatise on 
Sorghum and its manutacture into Sugar and Syrups. By F, 


L. Stewart. 12mo. 


A Tutor’s Counsel to His Pupils. En Avant, Mer 
sieurs! Letters and Essays. By the Rev. G. H. D. Mathias, 


M.A. Second edition. Sma)l 12mo, extra cloth, price $1 50. 


“This truly admirable little volume ie made up of scattered 
fragments of instruction, furnished by the author in his capacity 
of tutor toa pupil. It comprises a series of brief essays on euch 
topics as these: On the Study of Language; Where had I best 
Travel? On Btyle; On English Composition; On Novels; Howto 
give Money Away; A Little Learning is Not a Dangerous Thing, 
ete, They are written in a lively, easy etyle, and abotitid with 
practical suggestions and information of the highest value, The 
writer's power of ilisteating And enforcing hia preeepta by the 
adduction of pertinent faeta is renarkable, Abd eich As tito 
are rarely blessed with, The eesaye on Atyle and Migliah Com 
position are partionlarly worthy of periealy and every page uf 
the bool eantaing matter that will profit hot only the young 


hut the old."'—- Heston Commercdad Hulletin 


Poemea, fy Mra, Frances Dana Gage, Printed on fine tinted 
paper, fine, cloth, bevelled hoards, price @L 74, 


Lettera on Redemption, Letters to Dr, Andereon by 
Joseph dolin Gurney, The Origin and History of the cele 
brated Tract on Hedemption, now published from the Aate 

Compiled by Win, J, Allinson, 1Ame, neat 

eloth, price 60 cents, 


graph Lettera 


True Protestant Rituallam, Heing a review eft 
hook entitled ‘The Law of Hitialiam. By the Itey, Charles Th 
Hall, D.D., Heotor of the Chureh of the Mpiphany, Washing 
ton, DO, 16mo, eatea cloth, prise 1 60, 


An Easay on the Steam Boller, Ny Joseph Har 
aon, de, Mls, Dldetrated, 4 val, iiie, cloth 


Peace, and Other Poems, fy John J. While | 


vol, amall iene 


NWARLY THHADY, 
Elsie Magoon | oF, The Old Bull Hone, A Tempernnes 
Vale, Vounded upon the actual experience of every-day life 


Hy Mra, Vrances D, Gage, 1 vel, me, 


The Invisibles: An Hxplanation of Phenomena commonly 


called Spiritual, 1 vol, 12imo, cloth, 


Coming Wonders, expected between 1667 
and (876. lly the Rey, M, Baxter, author of The Coming 


Hattle, 1 vol, 12ine, 


*,* Those works are for aale by Dookeollers generally, oF pent by 
mail on receipt of price, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 





Poitaperrina, Pa, 
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qhe Bditovs ave happy to receive aud ta consider articles fram any 
guarier ; bul they cannot in any ease veluin MAS. which ave 
nat accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence ve 
specting them. 


TH HK ROUND TABLE, 


New Youn, Sarurpay, Arai, a7, 1867, 


WAK IN EUROPE AND OURSELVES, 
J/HEN it became apparent, a weele or two ago, 
\\ that there was a chance of war in Burope, the 
promi on Hold rose, Now the chance of war lias 
grown into strong probability, and again gold flutters 
upward, A rise in gold is simply a fall in the current 
yalueof our Treasury's promises to pay, Tt is hard 


to see Why these should he worth any less because of 


war on the other side of the Atlantic, We do not 
expect to take part in the fight, The war there will 
entail no loss nor expense upon our Treasury, We 
have a thousand times more to fear from our own 
Congress than from all the armed hosts of the Eastern 
world, 

Thirty years ago the governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land could not look grave without putting all Wall 
Street into a temper of gloom, If the Bank of Eng- 
land put up the rate of interest, money-lenders here 
buttoned up their pockets in aflright. We have 
grown very rapidly since then, but we have not yet 
grown out of the boyish notion that Europe holds 
our purse-strings. In the first year of our civil war 
we quietly made up our minds that we could not 
afford to buy much from abroad, and at once a stream 
of thirty or forty millions of coin flowed in upon us. 
This should have satisfied us that the old days, when 
we were always at the mercy of foreign countries be- 
cause always heavily indebted to them, were past. 
Such of our securities as capitalists abroad hold have 
been bought by them because they are better invest- 
ments than they can find at lome; these never con- 
stitute a cash claim of any amount against us. If 
ever there was a period when men in Europe would 
have been likely to hurry American securities back 
into our own markets for conversion into money, it 
was at the first alarm from the southern rebellion ; 
our government stocks were sent back at that time very 
freely, andl so were many other securities; but with all 
that Were sent the cash balance remained strongly 
on oF Bide, As Was proved by the gold flowing this 
Way, Anil this, notwithstanding that we were at 
that tine eonpelled to resort to Burope foe blankets 
Aid Muskets and miany other things whieh oie own 
fiotorles Were not ready to supply for the army, ut 
far our Hinfortinate resort to paperimoney we should 
probably have held) Burope in this same Hianelal re 
lation to tia daring the whole war, Last year there 
Wit a great panio in London, and the Baglish papers 
foollaily ageribed it to the heavy unpaid indebtedness 
of American merchants to their Haglish correspond 
tite; A etatement of our relations whieh waa true 
thirty yeara ago, to wit, in TNT) batit has hardly been 
Hie Ab any tine eines, The offlelal returns of the 
Miitish government of the trade between Bagland and 
this Country for several recent yours show, if such 
figures slow avything, that the boot is on the other 
log, ; 

Havited hy the London panic, our Secretary of the 
Treasury foolishly sold) nearly all the gold in his eu 
fore wt 10 When it was worth 150, and thirty millions 
of doin, thus thrown at a low priee UpoH OF Market, 
Where there was no use for it, found its way rapidly 
0 Lowdon and quicted the panic, So fir was this 
thirty millions heyond what was needed to cancel all 
Powible cash elaima upon this country, that before 
Ml of it had arrived in Bagland some of it was on its 
Way back again, Yet the Hnglish papers had insisted 
Mid Gome of our people had helleved that we owed 
i Rogland four ov live times asmuch, The Baglish 
Men Welcomed the gold to help them out of their 
Hrape, but some among them laughed in their sleeves 
Mt the alacrity of our Treasury to help their finances 
At the expense of our own, 

Many believe that if there is war in Burope gold 
Will be wanted there and, therefore, will be carried 
thither in large quantities; that Louis Napoleon, who 

hows the value of a wolid basis to his fluances, will 
Sontrive to carry off most of our coin, OL course 
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any one can buy coin in our market who has where 
withal to pay for it. Hut French kickshawa are not 
of yery abundant sale in this country just now, if the 
gloomy accounts we hear from importers be correct, 
On the other hand, so far as ean be seen at this time 
of year, the prospects of the grain eropa both in 
Hrancve and England are not promising, so that if Na 
poleon turns ont a large number of his workmen into 
the unproductive fields of war, he may be glad to 
convert any balance he can command in this country 
into Gorn instead of Goin, One thing is eertain, that 
the gold which is in our Treasury and whieh is the 
basis of our finanelal system neither Louis Napoleon 
nor any one else ean get hold of exeept by the free 
consent of the Seeretary of the Treasury, The lun- 
(ved millions or go of coin now in the Treasury ean 
be kept there, happen what may, unless the Secretary 
should again be so softened as to regard the distresses 
of European finance more than the needs of his own, 
No one has a rightful claim upon this fund except 
the public creditors to whom gold-interest is due, and 
for their claims the current revenue will suffice, As 


to coin which may be in the hands of the people, if 


the Secretary wishes to keep that from going abroad 
he must stop making gold artificially abundant and 
cheap through sales from his own stock, The more 
abundant he makes gold in the open market the 
cheaper it will be relatively to other goods, and the 
cheaper it is relatively to other goods the surer is it 
to be exported instead of other goods; the cheaper 
it is relatively to other goods the more likely, too, are 
foreign goods to be sent hither to be exchanged for it. 

When this war panic first occurred in Europe, our 
government bonds fell heavily in Frankfort ; the mar- 
kets of Paris and London, in some degree, responded 
to the fall; our own market showed no more signs of 
yielding to the decline in prices than if there had been 
no such place as Europe in existence. Our market and 
not the European market regulates the price of our 
government bonds; they will buy them, of course, in 


Europe as cheap as we are willing to sell them, but if 


we could manage to put up their price here ten or 
twenty per cent., the Europeans would continue to buy 
them, and all the more eagerly that we manifested 
strony confidence in them ourselves, Herein, too, is 
proof of the folly of our going to Europe to negotiate 
a special loan on terms intended to coax people there 
into buying ; here at home is the place to inspite eonti- 
dence, here where the people can watel every step 
inade towards pitting the Treasiry inte a sounder 
condition, When our own ineneyed men have eonti 
denee enoueh to biy ovr six per cent, bonds at par, 
the peaple of Burope will tilee them more eagerly at 
par than they now do at el@lty, 

We have much more coin in our 'Preasiry to-day 
thin the Hank of Baglind is ia the habit of holding ; 
anidlol this much gold we cannot lose possession ex 
cept hy the Seeretary voluntarily eeattering it abroad 
Unfortunately our ‘Treasury owes more in demand 
Cliling againet it than the Bank of Bogland does, and, 
therefore, lias need of a etill further sum in eoln to 
ike it as estrone as the Bank, In a few montha 
out Treasury could lay by gold’ enough out of ite 
reventio to pub all its promises in high eredit, We 
rorrot that itis not likely to purse this straishtfor 
ward eotrse, Dut the country, in spite of all its 
losses of Capital by the war, aid all its enibarrasss 
ents fron a Mietinting Currency, is strong and 
urowiny, TP troubles gone to tis, they will eome 
from our own want of wisdom in managing one home 
finances, not by reflection from troubles in Burope 
Troubles in Burope must lave the natural effeet ot 
aking our securities preferred by the timid and the 
prudent there, It was observed that little effet ot 
the kind was pereeptible as a consequence of the 
last Franco-Austrian wary but the duration of that 
war was too brief to furnish any conclusive test, and 
a war between Franee and Prussia to-day will be 
very different from a war between France and Austria 
ten years ago, Such a conflict will tend to draw our 
bonds rather than our gold abroad, especially if we 
set to work earnestly to make our bonds as good as 
gold, But were France and Prussia both wiped out 
of existence, this country would not feel it to ite dis 
ilvantage as much as if would three months’ dry 
weather in the state of New York when the hay erop 
is growing, 
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USULY LAWS 

“ve Mif CAROLENA and Rhode Island have east 
kJ aside laws preseribing rates of interest. The 
former has been looked upon as a benighted member 
of our political family, obstinate in clinging to old 
errors; the latter is the least among us. Wisdom 
often passes by the learned and the powerful and 
males her home with the unlearned and the little 
ones, In these two states full-grown men are now 
looked pon as fit to male their owa bargains, The 
Wisdom of a hundred or so of official personages, 
commonly called the goverament, is hot by them put 
above the wisdom of the whole people in private 
dealings, Governments have sometimes tried to fix 
the price of aloaf of bread, Our city government 
to this day lays down the rate at which every hack- 
driver shall charge for the hire of his horses, assum- 
ing that men who drive hacks are able to take eare 
of themselves and those who ean afford to be driven 
in carriages are not, Prices of sirloin steaks and 
prices of neck-pieces, the wages of workmen and 
rents of houses, and other like things have, at times, 
been meddled with by governments, Experience has 
taught that buyer and seller, lessor and lessee can 
better for all be left to make their own bargains. 

Laws to restrain buyers and sellers have been, long 
ago, laughed out of existence; laws to restrain bor- 
rower and lender are still looked upon by many as 
right and wise. Yet the borrower is only a buyer, 
the lender a seller. The borrower buys the tempo- 
rary use of property, just as a purchaser buys its per- 
manent use; a lender is simply one who sells his 
property for a time. There is no such thing as bor- 
rowing money. Money is simply the convenient in- 
strument wherewith we facilitate buying and selling 
of other things; in borrowing it is the same conve- 
nient temporary instrument, and nothing more, to fa- 
cilitate the borrowing and lending of other more use- 
ful property. No man seeks to borrow money— 
that is, his aim is not to get and keep the money. 
His aim is to get possession of some other form 
of useful capital. When we intend not to bor- 
row, but to buy outright, we exchange something 
that we have for money and then exchange the money 
for the thing we wish to buy. We use money 
in the transaction only to save the time that would 
be wasted in barter, So the lender exchanges some- 
thing that he has for money, and hands the money 
to the borrower only to enable the latter to exchange 
tle money AE OEE for something else of A More tise= 
ful nature, of which it is the borrower's real aim toe 
uot hold, Noris there any such thing as interest on 
money, And money ean in no way be made to yield 
interest or revenue, Tt will not breed, Shyloele to the 
contrary notwithstanding, No man ean hire money, 
whether in the shape of coin or bant-notes, keeping it 
and paying interest, except at the loaa of all the in 
terest he pays, Tle must at once part with the money 
for something else if he would save himeelf from lose, 
When a man borrows money, as it is ealled, on mort 
wae, for the purpose of building a house, he borrows 
bricks and mortar and labor; and it is beeatiae he, in 
fact, borrows these useful things that he ean afford to 
pay interest, So, if he borrows money on seourity of 
alot of land, not to improve it but to keep the land 
for a vise in value, he borrows nob money but land, 
If oe borrows money for the purpose of speculating in 
All who 


Are competent to biy hotises oF laid oF flour OF siigar 


flour or sigat, he borrows flour and sugar 


Without government looking after them to see that they 
inake no bad bargains, are competent to borrew a louse 
ova lotofland, or halfor two-thirds ofa house and lot, 
and to borrow flour and sugar without government 
coming in to help them make their bargains, In 
every ease of borrowing and lending an exchange of 
other form of property than money is at the bottom 
of the transaction, just as the simple result of all buy 

ing and selling is the exchange of goods among the 
people, Tt would be no more absurd for government 
to fix the price at which men shall buy and sell land 
and houses and goods than it is to fix the rates at 
which they shall hire them, All the transactions 
which we erroneously define as borrowing money are 
simply the hiring of lands or houses or goods of some 
kind, Ifa man buys a house and lot, the law leaves 
buyer and seller free to make their own bargain, Tf 
a man borrows a whole house, that is, leases it for a 
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few years, the law still leaves both the lessor and the 
lessce to assent, each for himself, to what terms they 
think fit. But when a man borrows half a house, 
that is to say, when he buys a house and borrows half 
its value on mortgage, then the law thinks it neces- 
sary to fix the terms for him. The same man whom 
the law deems competent to borrow a whole house on 
his own terms, it pronounces incompetent to borrow 
half a house. 


We are always prating of freedom and free govern- 
ment, These phrases either mean that every man 
shall be as free from government interference in 
his affairs as the preservation of order will allow, or 
they mean nothing. Yetin the monarchies of Eng- 
land and France men are free to choose between 
coats made abroad and home-made coats, between 
foreign and homespun sheetings and shirtings and 
flannels and carpets and other things of daily need, 
while here we inflict an average fine of fifty per cent, 
on every one Who buys aforeign-made article, So we 
prate, in this great commercial state of New York, 
not only of our freedom but of the intelligence and 
business skill of our people, Yet we, unlike be- 
nighted South Carolina and dwartish Rhode Island, 
are afraid to trust our full-grown men to manage 
their own very siniple business transactions, in which 
no interests are involved save those of the parties to 
the transactions, 


VERY delicate question has lately risen between 
J\ some of the Fire Insurance companies and our 
fellow-citizens of the Hebrew faith, which is greatly 
to be regretted on the score of the ill-feeling it has 
engendered and the extreme invidiousness of the dis- 
tinction sought to be set up. In some Christian 
countries, notably in Poland, Jews, as such, are still 
subjected to disabilities which enlightened people 
cannot but regard as barbarous relics of bygone ages ; 
but in the most civilized nations of Europe such dis- 
tinctions have one by one been swept away, and in 
England the recent abrogation of the rule which 
prevented Jews from sitting in Parliament has 
marked the culmination of that liberal and tolerant 
public feeling which fully recognizes the impolicy 
and injustice of attaching even a negative stigma to 
the profession of any religious faith. It has been 
perceived that, even if there are faults characteristic 
of individuals belonging to any particular form of 
belief, they are likely to be perpetuated, just as ina 
great degree they have been produced, by disabilities 
which, if they were ever excusable or necessary, are 
certainly so no longer. For private corporations to 
seck to impose disabilities which the state has delib- 
erately eschewed is, to say least, an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance; and it is peculiarly unfortunate in a 
country where distinctions between man and man are 
theoretically ignored, and in which no particular re- 
ligious faith is either recognized or supported by the 
state. 

The condition of things is briefly as follows: Some 
of the Fire Insurance companies have insured a great 
many Hebrews, chiefly Germans and doing business 
for the most part as small shopkeepers. Towards the 
1st of May, by a singular fatality, a disproportionate 
number of these policy-holders have been burned out. 
The companies believe that they have been unjustly 
defrauded both in connection with the origin of the 
fires and in the amount of the claimed losses, But 
close investigation, the obvious remedy, has, as they 
urge, profited nothing, since the claimants are invari- 
ably supported by numerous witnesses of their own 
persuasion who swear through thick and thin in sup- 
port of their representations, The companies, there- 
fore, announce that, as their sole means for self-pro- 
tection, they will no longer ensure applicants of the 
obnoxious stamp and faith for the future. For a 
single company to take such a stand would be im- 
politic and damaging; hence a considerable number 
of them have banded together in taking it for pur- 
poses of mutual protection and support. 

Now, any company has clearly a right to accept or 
decline any particular risk at its pleasure; but it 
seems to us that a grave error has been committed 
in deducing a general principle from particular in- 
stances and in its offensively public announcement as 





a rule of business action. Ifa certain class of traders 
in a given locality, whether in Chatham Street or 
elsewhere, have made themselves obnoxious to sus- 
picion, however unfortunate it may be for the inno- 
cent among their number, it is reasonable that their 
course should be rigidly scrutinized and, if deemed 
prudent by responsible officers, that their insurance 
should be declined ; such a policy would be entirely 
defensible, whether they were Jews or Christians, 
Yankees or Turks; but its basis should not be osten- 
tatiously published as one of creed or nationality, but 
simply as one of moral character. If there is a difli- 
culty about bringing moral character to a test it 
should be met and faced, It is surely cruel and un- 
just to get over the difficulty by lumping all together 
who happen to be of a particular faith, and thus to 
brand a whole society which numbers some of the 
most exemplary persons in the community because it 
is not found easy to bring home wrong-doing to a 
few, 

Jews are said to be keen business men, but for 
that matter soe are Yankees; and we think, with all 
respect, that this is the last community in which to 
taboo any special class for sharp practice, which is so 
fur a rule as to admit little chanee for getting on to 
such as are unable or unwilling to meet or to be 
guided by it, Weshould be glad to see higher prin- 
ciples of commercial honor in vogue than those which 
generally obtain among us; but, as the case stands, 
we cannot see that our business world is so immacu- 
late as to justify its making a scape-goat of a particu- 
lar class and that upon the singularly intolerant 
ground of its religious convictions, At the same time, 
and while acknowledging the propriety of Hebrews 
as a body objecting to the affront thus put upon 
them, and their right if they choose to give their re- 
monstrance public expression, we scarcely think the 
letter to the companies signed by Mr, Nathan an al- 
together tasteful and judicious one. The implicit 
threat which it contains is likely to cool the warmth 
of a sympathy which wouid tend to become quite 
general, and to prejudice a cause which on the whole, 
in view of the facts, would have been better subserved 
by dignified silence. 

There is no danger of the whole Hebrew commu- 
nity being given over to contempt because Insurance 
companies refuse policies to dealers in old clothes 
and pinchbeck jewelry. We all know how many ex- 
cellent citizens and worthy men are included by their 
society. We know that some of our ablest merchants, 
bankers, and professional men are Jews; that some 
of our most meritorious artists, surgeons, and writers 
profess the same faith; that leading directors of 
amusements and a large proportion of the most suc- 
cessful performers are either Jews or of Jewish ex- 
traction; that the singers, musicians, and actors who 
are most followed are in truth of this ancient persua- 
sion. No one thinks less of these individuals for 
their religion or would think more of them were it 
other than it is. Some of the most prominent pub- 
licists of Europe are Jews; and from the English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer down it cannot be saica 
that the fact has substantially prejudiced their ad- 
vancement or impaired the estimation in which they 
are held. The tendency of civilization is to think 
less and less of what men profess and what they are 
called, and more and more of what they are and 
what they achieve; and this is applicable to theolog- 
ical distinctions in a more emphatic sense than to any 
others, 

So far as relates to the immediate issue which has 
been raised, we should judge it could be easily and 
amicably settled. Two methods suggest themselves 
which, although open to some objections, might still 
be satisfactory to those immediately interested. One 
would be to have two or more Jewish directors in 
each great company who should be largely interested 
in its fortunes, and who should have immediate su- 
pervision and control of the class of risks just de- 
clined, This arrangement presents very obvious 
advantages, and we doubt not would work success- 
fully. Another expedient, which might be more 
practicable, although, like the other, it is not free 
from the disadvantage of associating religious convic- 
tions with business interests, would be to have Hebrew 
Mutual companies, so that both risks and _ profits 
should be exclusively participated in by Jews them- 
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selves. On the whole, we are disposed to think that 
this would be the best plan which could be adopteq 
since by its means the wealthy and respectable gen. 
tlemen who have just protested against the imputa. 
tion levelled at their people might well, by subserib. 
ing the requisite funds, evince their sense of its in. 
justice, while the existing companies who have put 
themselves in an embarrassing and ungracious posi. 
tion might be relieved of the hazards and anxieties 
which a retreat from it would be likely to bring them 
in the future. 


MAY-DAY. 
MONG a people who have no May-pole in their land 
it is impossible that the ceremonials which ¢lustered 
about it in the mother country should escape falling ints 
desuetude, Had we ever adopted them the Revolution 
would pretty certainly have banished time honored 
festivities that savored so strongly of Merrie Bagland 
as the pageantry of Robin Mood, Friar Tuek, Maid May. 
ian, the hobby-lorse, and the morriadaneors, ‘Tha 
merriment has entirely departed from Kaglind we are 
not prepared to say, but it is the sad truth that evea 
there a degenerate age has permitted the May-pole to 
fall before the doom pronouneed against it by the Pur, 
tans and May-Day itself to be forgotten, exeapt where 
some jolly squire, reverent of ancestral traditions, pre. 
serves for it a sickly, artificial existence, As for us, Don 
Quixote himself, if he would but make a tour of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and our cities in general, would 
despair of exciting any enthusiasm for Arcadian scenes 
and pastoral sports in the minds of the little men and 
women who are the modern substitute for children, 
Altogether, the Queen o’ the May—we confess it with all 
sorrow—is as hopelessly depesed as the Bourbons, and 
the pedagogue rules with unrelaxed sway over her legiti- 
mate subjects on May-Day, just as he does the rest of the 
year. 

This is not wholly our fault. The Romans—to whom 
be all honor for originating May-Day—made the season 
the occasion of a three-days’ festival in honor of Flora. 
Probably the Druids, who had a good time after their own 
idea of a good time, did so from a conviction that some 
how it was associated with summer and flowers and 
birds and green things. In Italy, and even in England, 
men had reason to believe that on entering May they 
had passed the dividing lineand entered Summer. Gold: 
smith, in fact, notes the impropriety of Winter lingering 
in the lap of May. With us, unfortunately, nothing of 
the sort is the case. Hans Christian Andersen's sparrow 
might just as truly have said in New York what we find 
him saying in Denmark, “ The calendar is only an inven- 
tion of men, and is not arranged according to nature. They 
ought to leave these things to us, who are born cleverer 
than they.” And, indeed, if any sparrow familiar with 
the calendar does not accuse us of stapidity his reticence 
must be attributed to his own good breeding and not to 
any merits of ours; but we suspect that this is one of 
the topics the birds discourse upon with such animation. 
The fact is that our reckoning is two or three weeks in 
advance of the seasons. The old adages about March 
coming in like a lion and going out like a lamb, about 
March winds and March dust, April showers and May 
flowers, have all come to be mere nonsense, and can only 
be reconciled with fact by moving the almanac a few 
weeks ahead. On the theoretical First of May we have 
in reality half of April with its showers and consequent 
flowers still in prospective, and a proposal to become é)- 
thusiastic over them in advance would be preposterous 
enough to justify a feeling like Mr. Micawber’s about 
Britannia—What has Flora done for us that we should 
get colds in honor of Flora? It would be quite as co 
formable to reason to expect St. Nicholas to come with 
his sleigh and reindeer in midsummer as to choose May: 
day for picnicking; and from this point of view it was 
very sensible in the New Yorkers, if they must celebrate 
something, to content themselves with commemorating 
the migration of their forefathers from Communipaw. 

The fact that Zephyr and Aurora do not, and the chil 
dren cannot, go a-Maying any more does not prove that 
they never did so. On the contrary, we can very distinct 
ly remember May-Days with an actual Queen o’ the May 
who not only could wear the prescribed white frock 
without taking cold, but who was crowned with flowers, 
as were her maids of honor, while her court, as in duty 
bound, danced around the mulberry-bush and played 
copenhagen and tread,-tread-the-green-grass with actual 
green grass to do it on. Furthermore, that there used to 
be—or, more definitely, on some particular May-Days - 
—swarms of pretty yellow insects of a butterfly descrip: 
tion which the children—incorrectly, probably—termed 
may-flies, and whore characteristic it was when pla 
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on any smooth surface and gently touched from behind 
to walk directly onward withou: flying; from which 
circumstance was derived a very delightful pastime that 
consisted of starting two lines of the flies in single file to 
climb up the wall of a house ; and, as the rapidity of their 
motion depended upon the frequency with which new 
recruits of flies were added to the rear of the column to 
crowd forward those in advance, the competition for 
fresh flies became highly animated among the children, 
all eager that the line under their own patronage should 
be the winner of the race. That we see no such May- 
Day sports among the children of to-day is attributable, 
possibly, not 80 much to the difference of the present 
from what seem to us those Good Old Times, as to the 
difference between the latitude in which these halcyon 
scenes took place and that of New York, of which, in 
fact, we then knew little--and latitude, after all, seems 
likely to have something to do with it, 

If natural and geographical catises are in combination 
against us, it is to be feared that the children of the region 
avout New York shall knew none other of the delights of 
going a Maying than such as they may discern in the 
penitential inheritance from the Dutehmen of Niew Am 
sterdam, and that they shall ever be as effeetually pre: 
duded from joining in the sports of the May-pole as their 
contemporaries within the tropies from those ef the 
skating-pond or the snow-bank, It is difficult te see haw 
their condition is to be amended, Possibly, the astron- 
omers Whose meteors misbehaved last fall might be able 
to demonstrate that the division of months, never strictly 
accurate, had at last reached so glaring a discrepancy as 
to need revision. By this means the nominal and the 
actual May-Day could be made once more to coincide. 
But there are too many conservative people, too many 
with financial arrangements liable to disorder and with 
invincible objections to the loss of a couple of weeks’ in- 
terest on their investments, too general a prevalence of 
contingencies subject to derangement to leave room for 
hope that the world would listen with favor to any pro- 
posal to disturb the almanac. Nevertheless, we believe 
that it is possible, leaving the almanac unmolested, to 
make some satisfactory adjustment of the matter. Once 
in awhile the spring will come with rational punctuality, 
as it is doing this year, and render it possible to go 
aMaying without flagrant absurdity or imprudence and 
without total destitution of flowers and green things. 
Even when it catches the infection of our railway trains 
and is behind time, the calamity is not necessarily final, 
The great point is that we should have opportunity to 
express our delight at the dethronement of winter and 
give vent to the instinctive joy wherewith Spring-is-Com- 
ing fills every living creature. This can be done just as 
well on the fifteenth of the month as on the first. Only 
let us not abandon one of the most ancient, honorable, 
innocent, and rational of all our holidays; and, above 
all, let us not suffer to be wrested from the children their 
prescriptive right to a day’s emancipation from the 
thraldom of the school-room that they may revel in the 
new-found delights which, do what we will, must prove 
all too fleeting. This year, nature permitting, let us honor 
May-Day every where—unless, indeed, Flora, in fear of the 
reviving blue laws in Massachusetts, shall decline to 
enter New England—and let everybody who has a 
thought of kindness for the happy hours of his own 
childhood withstand the sacrilegious vandalism that 
would shatter the time-honored altar where young men 
and maidens, old men and children should offer their 
garlands and libations in honor of the new-born Spring. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 

HE season of Italian opera has been thus far a pecuni- 
ary success and an artistic failure. Sefiora Peralta 

is announced tO appear on Thursday of this week—by 
Which day we shall have gone to press—and the début of 
this new singer may possibly furnish an exception to 
the flat and uninteresting monotony which has hitherto 
been the characteristic of the season. The new house, 
objectionable as in some respects it is, has proved the 
salvation of the manager's pocket, Curiosity to see the 
theatre has eked out audiences which the poverty of the 
Company, becoming more conspicuous with each represen- 
tation, would otherwise have depleted to a minimum. It 
is legitimate for a manager to profit by architectural nov- 
élty, but he certainly weakens his hold upon the public 
When he avails of such an incident to present a cheap and 
ineflicient company. Everybody will go for once to see 
the novelty, but will not be tempted to renew the visit. 
The house itself is a disappointment. There was a lum- 
ering sumptuousness about the old interior to which the 
People had become accustomed, and the attempt at airy 
elegance in the new structure is inadequately carried 
Out; that is to say, it is airy enough, but not elegant, It 








is always a hazardous experiment to alter the model of 
anything, however faulty, to which through long famil- 
iarity the public have become attached; and in tbis 
sense constitutions and opera houses are in the same 
category. The chief blunder in the present auditorium 
consists in putting the facades of the tiers in different 
planes ; a method which without a happy discretion in 
lines and colors, which is not here perceptible, always 
leaves an effect of nakedness and incompleteness. The 
ceiling is in bad taste and looks as if it had been designed 
for a theatre in the Bowery. The lobbies and staircases 


.are hideous and dismal to the last degree and the uphol- 


stering is painfully coarse, cheap-looking, and tasteless. 
In point of acoustics the house is a success ; and as it is 
a failure in almost every other respect, this excellence 
should be ungrudgingly acknowledged, 

The operas which have thus far been produced lave 
been, with a single exception, the thinnest and easiest of 
the old thread-bare repertory, and, making all allowance 
for that strain pon the energies of scenié artists, aos 
tuners, And property-men which the fire bad necessitated, 
they have been mounted in a very niggardly and unsatis 
factory manner, These are deficiencics which with a very 
fine company are overlooked, but whieh with a very bad 
one become offensively eonspieuous, We usually look 
to see certain diserepancies—which seem to be more or 
less inevitable—between the lyrieal and the histrionie 
faculties, Opera-goers are accustomed to fine tenors who 
can’t act and fine buffos who ean’t sing, It has been 
reserved for Mr, Maretzek to illustrate this phenomenon 
in the widest and most comprehensive manner. Those 
of his company who can sing—almost without exception 
—cannot act, and the few who can act cannot sing. 
Miss Kellogg may be cited as one who can do both, but 
notwithstanding the laudations of her friends she can- 
not yet do both sufficiently well to be fit for the position 
here assigned her. She always pleases her audience— 
with whom, at times, she is a trifle too familiar—but she 
must not confound this with the attainment of artistic 
perfection. Considering her experience, she has remark- 
able ease, and nature has endowed her with no little 
grace; she, however, fidgets too much, has the novice's 
fault of a superabundance of by-play, and has yet to 
learn the effectiveness of repose. Miss Kellogg has been 
well taught, her method is good, and her execution is at 
times surpassingly fine; her lower register needs atten- 
tion, being occasionally hard, thin, and raspy, and, in 
general, deficient in timbre; this, however, is perhaps 
due to a certain delicacy of organization which is scarce- 
ly amenable to criticism. This lady has been most suc- 
cessful in the lighter réles of the comic operas, and her 
position hereafter would surely be better were she con- 
fined to such ; her lack of breadth and power at present 
disqualifying ber for more exacting parts, to which, how- 
ever, either perforce or faute de micuz, the management 
have assigned her. 

Miss Hauck has a fresh and pretty voice, an attractive 
person, and, like Miss Kellogg, a good deal of natural 
ease and aplomb. Like Miss Kellogg, too, her action is 
apt to be redundant ; but, unlike Miss Kellogg, she some- 
times mistakes facial contortion for expression, an error 
which she is quite young enough to rectify. Signor 
Baragli, to whom much of the tenor music has fallen, isa 
respectable artist in a conventional way, whose peculiari- 
ties of physioguomy, however, would hazard for serious 
parts the success of better singing and better acting 
than we have yet heard or seen from him. Signori Ron- 
coni and Bellini have left little to be desired in their 
departments, which indeed have been the only ones 
which we are able with little reserve to praise. The for- 
mer has been a great singer and is a great actor; the 
latter is a respectable singer and a respectable actor. 
All things considered, this company has appeared to best 
advantage in the only new work produced, Petrella’s 
Carnival of Venice, and for reasons easy to understand. 
The music of .this trifling work is commonplace and its 
situations the broadest of broad farce; but the general 
effect was agreeable as is usually the case on those rare 
occasions when no artist is overweighted by his part. 
The concerted pieces were very nicely sung indeed. 
Ronconi is the very Garrick of the lyric Italian stage, and 
perhaps no singer has lived at once so tragic in tragedy 
and so funny in comedy. The latter requires less voice, 
and so is, of course, better suited to this great artist's 
present powers. His humor is of the rare quality that 
never degenerates into buffuonery ; the nearest approach 
to such a vice in the present instance having been 
observable at the end of the terzetto in the first act, and 
which therefore, of course, elicited the warmest applause. 

Miss Kellogg appeared to charming advantage in this 
opera and availed herself to the utmost of her sole oppor. 
tunity for execution, which presented in the scena “‘ Come 
si pud sorridere,” near the beginning of the second act. 








would create an unprecedented furore ; but it is at 
present, unfortunately, unequal even to the slender 
demands of a part like Romilla. We are bound, in 
all honor and gallantry, to confess that Mdlle. Ron- 
coni impressed us as the most fascinating, piquant 
and, above all, as having the most high-bred air, of 
any of the young artists we have seen on our 
operatic stage since the days of Piccolomini. Sig. 
Bellini acted in the opera with a refreshing abandon and 
his fine voice, which seems quite unaffected by our 
wretched climate, was heard in it with capital effect. To 
turn to details, the chorus was very unlike what it 
should be. Operatic choristers are often very plain peo 
ple, and it is not a peculiar reproach to those of Mr. Ma- 
retzek that they should be remarkably so. To tell the 
truth, ingallant as is tlie telling of it, it would be very 
difficult to imateh the ladies of liis cloris for extraordin- 
afy igliness, We know very well that handsome is that 
liandsoiie does aid that it is not the bird with gayest 
pluses whieh has the finest song, There is sue a 
thing, however, as eavvying this Gorgon and Media busi 
ness too far, The wely wemen in London and Paris 
who ean sing are always sandwiched between pretty 
girls who are only expeeted to pretend to sing; an expe 
dient whieh would be profitable here, ‘l’o see what are 
no doubt worthy and estimable old ladies, but whose 
personal attractions, gently speaking, are among the 
things that were, officiating nightly as blushing brides- 
maids and tripping peasant girls, makes demands on 
the imagination not easy to supply. The orchestra, 
under Sig. Torriana, is about the only feature at the 
Academy which will bear comparison with Muropean 
standards, It is in most respects a very good orchestra, 
but it has the usual defect of American bands in being 
too light in string and too heavy in brass. ‘The result of 
the performance of the Carnival, taken in connection with 
that of other works, clearly showed the true calibre of 
the company. It is able to cope with the lighter pieces, 
but assuredly not with the heavy and exacting ones. Mr. 
Maretzek has not the material for grand opera, a fact of 
which he is without question as thoroughly aware as 
any one else can be; but he will not maintain himself 
as the leading operatic manager of the country unless he 
obtains precisely such material and redeems the prestige 
he has of late so gravely endangered. 








PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 
JOR some time past certain writers upon art matters 

' jn these latitudes have set before themselves a stern 
task, from the performance of which they seem resolved 
not to flinch. They havea mission, which is to disparage 
the exhibitors whose pictures each succeeding season at 
the Academy of Design, for years past, have built up for: 
American art a reputation already acknowledged wher- 
ever art is cultivated. According to these trenchant 
tomahawkists, it is about time that all artists who have 
been painting good pictures for the last ten or twelve 
years should be “ fossils” now. They would not like to 
encourage any painter who professes to see nature now 
with the same eyes through which he viewed her ever so 
long ago—say a year or two before the late war, They 
hold that fashion should have the same unlimited sway 
in the studio that has for ages been enjoyed by it in the 
milliner’s shop. Pictures, like bonnets, must be of a dif- ~ 
ferent cut and color as period succeeds period. Never 
mind Nature ; she is an old fogy and a fossil, and must be - 
corrected by art. 

And yet it is the Pre-Raphaelite idea, which professes 
nature or nothing, that is at the bottom ofallthis. It as- 
sumes a morbid form when it attacks callow minds and 
becomes a disease. As yet it has not exercised much in- 
fluence upon American art, but its tendency crops out 
here and there of late in the successive exhibitions of the 
Academy. Writers, as we have said, have had much to 
do with encouraging this, while their pens would have 
been better employed in pointing out the dangers that 
arise from running an idea to extremes. Asacorrective, 
the so-called school to which we refer may have its uses. 
Suggestiveness itself may be run to the extreme of 
slovenliness, and where there is a tendency to this use- 
ful lessons may be learned from the Pre-Raphaelite 
workers. 

Now, in the exhibition under notice, we are sorry to ob- 
serve the morbid condition to which the malady in ques- 
tion has reduced certain young artists who showed 
promise a couple of yearsago. Here is Mr. T. C. Farrer, 
for example, who has gone utterly wild upon the subject 
of representing objects exactly as they appear. His small 
picture called “ October Afternoon ” isa warning example 
of how warped the eye and mind can become under the 
influence of a crude idea. The autumnal tints, in all 
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course of publication, and is not more than two-thirds 
completed. With all this amount of printed matter, no 
single man has ever proved himself capable of producing 


acomplete treatise upon physiology. 


their most blazing warmth, are reproduced here just as ‘they should be too chivalric to evince chagrin in so 
they might look if displayed upon a sheet of white paper, childish a manner. This imputation as to the animus 
but with no reference to the tones and gradations im- of the commission may be an unjust one, but appear- 
parted to them by nature’s modifying atmosphere. To ances are decidedly against them ; and whoever will read 
what good purpose is it that the formal tufts of weed | the various letters from Parisian correspondents, includ- 
with which the foreground is planted at intervals are ing that of our own, will hardly doubt but that the 
painted with care so painful? Is this justice to the American exhibitors have been, in this matter, ungener- 
blades of grass, millions of which unoffending exist- ously dealt with. So far as manufactured goods are 
ences must have been sacrificed to the artist’s ina- concerned, it is, of course, not to be expected that we 
bility to count and paint them as he did the tufted should receive, or be able advantageously to fill, space so 
weeds ? And yet the disciples of this school profess to | considerable as that which is allotted to England and, 
see every Visible atom in nature, and to paint it as they perhaps, to some other European countries ; but the dis 
see it, thereby securing a truth and harmony much of. proportion is represented to us as being far greater than 
which is utterly beyond the power of art to do more is justified by any admissible modifying circumstances. | animal instincts and the passions should not be nezlected; 
than suggest. Again, in the same artist’s picture, called) It empears that some change must have been made | for a study of the human heart is as important a subject 
“Maple Wood, Ashfield, Mass.,” we have tree-stems of from the original intention respecting this matter of | for the physiologist in a figurative as in a literal sense, 
the most tender amethyst hue contrasted with such space, since in correspondence dating as far back as | The author of the Comédie Humaine was, in acertain sense, 
mineral yellows and greens as Nature.way play with, if March, 1866, Mr. Derby initiated arrangements with in-| a great physiologist ; and his dissections of the most secret 
she pleases, but with which the judicious artist is shy of tending exhibitors which he subsequently rescinded upon thoughts, passions, and motives which belong to human. 
meddling. No conscientious critic—if he knows any- this very ground. ‘This has led to not a little heart-burn- ity are not less accurate than the anatomical description 
thing about nature—can say that either of these pictures ing and, if the trath must be confessed, to some suspicion of corporeal parts. While sometimes portraying the best 


conveys an idea of natural scenery under any possible of favoritism, as shown in making the final selections. | qualities of human nature, he more frequently laid bare 
aspect. Into the same errors several others of this | 


testricting the sub- 
ject even to pure human physiology, the science embraces 
not only digestion, respiration, circulation, secretion, ete, 
but it involves a profound study of the chemistry of the 
body and of the food by which it is nourished. It demands 
accurate and philosophic observation of the workingsof the 
mind, or psychology ; which in its turn is intimately con. 
nected with the various systems of philosophy and politi. 
cal economy, for man must be studied in all his relations 
with his fellow-creatures as well as by himself. The 














Thus, in respect of piano-fortes, it appears that the rising | the perversions and wickedness of man, as the pathologist 
year’s contributors to the Academy have fallen, In the firm of George Steck & Co. had been allotted space to | Teveals with the sealpel the hidden diseases of the body, 
corridor there is a small picture by Mr. C. 1. Moore— | exhibit one or more of their instruments, A formal no-| And what can be said with regard to the highest depart. 
“October Snow-Squall, Catskill Mountains "—in which tification of the arrangement was sent by Mr, Derby to | ment of physiology, which involves the question of the 
the exaggerations of the morbid are carried to a greater the firm under date of September 19, 1866, In Mebruary | immortality of man and his relations to infinity’ AL 
oxcens, if powsible, than in the attempts to which we have | last, however, after their plans were effected for carrying | though this, the greatest of all, is generally left to men 





| . : 
just referred, We have dwelt on these examples not) out the arrangement, the firm were apprised that for who are too often profoundly ignorant of the slinples 


because they are of any importance in themselves, but |) want of apace their instrument could not be received, Lt | natural laws, we may possibly ia the future Know some: 
because they serve to illustrate the tendency to an ex-| appears, notwithstanding, that there are nine spaces for | thing about physiological theology, We make there ro 
tremely vicious and disreputable atyle of art, toward! American piano-fortes, all of which are occupied by two | marks to show that almost all subjects are open to the 
which rome of our younger painters are dri/ting reck- | New York firms, In the interest of fair play we should | physiologist, and that he has a right to treat of gastron, 


‘ be incorporated. This mode of working seems to be a 


objects of every kind, from sauce-pans to statues and 


leesly, and from which we consider it to be our duty to | really like to see an explanation of this arrangement | omy in its relations to the mind as well as the body, 


warn them, In fruit pieces, and subjects of that class, | 


more favorable to the Commissioner's sense of justice 


The great de Balzac did not disdain to write an appen 


there are far better things here by the painters to whom | than upon its face the transaction affords, ‘The Messrs, | dix to the Physiologie du Goit ; recognizing, with other 


we refer, and by their fellow disciples, In “ Summer | 
Flowers,” for instance, by Mr, T, C, Farrer, there is | 


Steinway and Chickering—the two firms in question who 
alone are permitted to exhibit—make magnificent instru- 


practical thinkers, the immense influence which the 
| senses exert, permanently as well as temporarily, upon 


much to praise. Here it is possible to represent nature | ments, and we are quite certain their contributions to | the character of the human race, It may seem at first 
in her details, and the artist has been successful ; with | the Paris exhibition will be in the highest degree cred-| that all these considerations have little to do with physi- 


the exception of his red clover blossoms, however, which | 
are not quite of the natural hue. 
Something of the crude and visionary style of which | 


_we have been speaking is displayed by Mr. G. C. Lamb- | 


din in his red and yellow picture of “ Dorothea.” 
has been aimed at here by lavish expenditure of paint, | 
but it might have been better secured by more delicacy 
of manipulation. A very singular and almost grotesque 
effect is produced by the arrangement of the lower part 
of the drapery, which gives the figure the appearance 
of resting on deformed feet. 

And as the type of lovely woman in this picture of 
Mr. Lambdin’s is not of the most charming selection, so 
of that which has been contributed from beyond the At- 
lantic by Mr. E. Vedder, who has been for some time past | 
studying in the European schools. Much of the Pre. 
Raphaelite persuasion before he left this country, Mr. 
Vedder appears, judging from this production, to have 
gone further than ever in that direction. The small pic- 
ture to which we refer represents a rather unaccountable 
female person, of dwarfed stature, holding on to an im- 
mense mandoline or some such instrument of the guitar 
kind. The background of the composition is a wall, 
covered with grotesque figures of large size, and with 
this background the lady with the mandoline seems to 


favorite one with artists who admire the “ school,” and 
it has the advantage, perhaps, of being a manner not 
very difficult toacquire. But was it absolutely necessary 
for Mr. Vedder to show his estimation of Dante G. Ros- 
setti by “going to nature” for so plain, not to say 
downright ugly, a specimen of feminine humanity as he 
has here given us? 








THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


: ie opening of the colossal show which was to have 
eclipsed everything under the sun, and which was, 
by an unfortunate selection, accomplished on the first of 
April, appears to have disappointed nearly all who wit- 
nessed it. From what we hear, the delay of a fortnight 
would have caused the first impression to have been far 
more favorable, for, although we may admit, as our Paris 
correspondent elsewhere declares, that “the display of 


from pigs to paintings, will undoubtedly be the best the 
world ever saw,” yet in default of judicious and completed 
arrangement the effect must have been anything but 
what was expected.’ We cannot help thinking, too, that 
the United States has been rather shabbily treated by 
the commissioners in being allotted space which is 
“absurdly insufficient,” and although the French may 








not feel quite comfortable about the Mexican business, 


itable to American art. Still, why they should have, 
the one five, the other four, places, for as many dif- 
ferent instruments, to the exclusion of every other Amer- 
ican maker, and this after direct and written pledges 


number of the latter, it is difficult to perceive. ‘To 
send a single piano-forte from each house would seem to 
have been a more equitable arrangement. It is very cer- 
tain that neither Messrs. Chickering nor Steinway require 
for the sake of their own repute to exclude the instru- 
ments of any other manufacturers ; but it is only fair to 
such as were willing to meet both in so trying a competi 
tion that they should be fairly credited with that willing. 
ness and not deprived of it because, through no fault of 
their own, and indeed in contravention of distinct and 
special arrangement, they have been denied the oppor- 
tunity, 

We are not in the habit of interfering in the differences 
between rival dealers or of using these columns for such 
a purpose. We have, however, thought proper, upon 
evidence submitted to us, to make this case an exception 
to the extent of directing public attention to the facts ; 
partly because it seems to us simply just to do so and 
partly because of the character of the occasion, which 
makes all details referring to it matters of public as well 
as of private interest. We trust that all the firms we 
have named will abundantly thrive, and have no doubt 
but that the members of all are as fully persuaded as 
we are that intrinsic merit and good works, irrespective 
of any adventitious or illiberal means, are the proper and, 
in the long run, the only means of gaining and holding 
public respect and support. 








PHYSIOLOGICAL GASTRONOMY. 
No. V.—MEAT-DISHES, 

T is difficult for those who have not made physiology 
a special study to realize the immense extent of this 
science. In the middle of the eighteenth century, Haller 
published eight large volumes on physiology—the Hle- 
menta Physiclogie—with a supplemental volume, mak- 
ing in all over five thousand closely printed quarto 
pages ; between the years 1837 and 1841, Burdach, 
assisted by some of the most eminent German physi- 
ologists of the day (Baer, Meyen, Meyer, Miiller, Rathke, 
Siebold, Dicffenbach, Valentin, Wagner), published a work 
on physiology in nine volumes, containing five thou- 
sand solid octavo pages; and in 1857, the great French 
physiologist and naturalist, Milne-Edwards, commenced 
the publication uf an exhaustive treatise, intended to 
represent the exact state of the science of physiology, 
which has already reached eight volumes, making nearly 
five thousand pages (4,720). This great work is now in 


| ological gastronomy ; but the character of nations, as of 
| individuals, is dependent to a great extent upon their diet, 
A French writer, evidently looking at this snbject from a 
| Gallic as well as a physiological point of view, very per- 





Force | to the contrary were given to at least one among the | tinently says “that the grand facts in the life of nations, 


| for which historians assign diverse and complex causes, 
| have their secret at the family fireside! Look at Ireland, 
jand look at India! Would England reign peacefully 
over a distressed people, if the potato, almost alone, did 
not aid in prolonging its lamentable agony? And beyond 
the seas, would one hundred and forty millions of Indians 
obey a few thousand Englishmen, if they were fed as 
they are. The Bramins, like Pythagoras of old, wished 
to soften the manners; they succeeded, but by enervating 
|the men.” It is the same with individuals. ‘Tell me 
what you eat, said Brillat-Savarin, and I will tell you 
what you are. The moral and intellectual as well as 
the physical force of men depends a great deal upon diet. 
A man who does not dine well and has po inclination to 
do so, is generally of a morose, suspicious, aud morbid dis 
position; and probably is unwilling to enjoy himself 
while others are doing so in the same way, for fear that 
he may occasionally lose his self-command and be be- 
trayed into a momentary frankness. Contrast one who 
enjoys an occasional good dinner! Whatever his faults 
may be, there are times when he is honest and charitable 
toward others. Our weaker brethren, who have the 
heart but not the stomach to dine well, are entitled to 
respectful sympathy and consideration. 

There is no occasion which presents a better opportu 
nity for the study of human nature, and the relations 
between mind and matter, than that of a really physio- 
logical dinner. The experimenter, when operating upon 
the living body, endeavors to carefully remove all dis: 
turbing conditions; and the observer of men finds his 
best opportunity in the naturalnees which results from 
contact with his fellows for the purpose of rational en- 
joyment. If he be sufficiently practised in the analysis 
of the human heart and can remain cool and dispassion- 
ate, his golden opportunity is in a small and well-selected 
company of which the better half is composed of the 
softer sex. Here the more delicate springs of human 
nature are touched; and even in a purely gastronomic 
point of view, an occasion such as this possesses extra- 
ordinary interest. When the female palate has been 
properly cultivated, in nicety and accuracy, it is infinite: 
ly superior to the gustatory sense in the opposite eex. 
Women are gastronomes by nature ; they idealize their 
food. The slightest suspicion of unneatness, coarseness 
in the flavor of a single article used, or merely an woin- 
viting appearance in any dish, is sufficient to excite dis- 
taste; while a dish exquisitely decorated, exhaling, 
perhaps, an indefinite and dreamily delicious odor which 
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promises & new sensation, excites the imagination and 
generally carries the gustatory enjoyment to a point 
which most men cannot reach. This is particularly the 
case With delicate wines. The female palate has never 
known the violent shocks which men’s tastes so frequent- 
Jy experience. They are never called upon to “take a 
drink ” with a friend, the liquid being, perhaps, an ounce 
of “red-eye” whiskey ; the brain-consuming gin ; brandy, 
so-called ; and other vile distillations and mixtures too 
pumerous to mention. It is a moral and physiological 
sin to take these fiery draughts, and one of the penalties 
js a loss of delicacy of the sense of taste. 

But to return to the subject of dining. The different 
shades of feeling which are so apparent just before din- 
ner is announced, and during what may be termed the 
uncertain period, when the character of the occasion has 
not been developed, have often been portrayed. You 
pave dressed and prepared the appetite carefully for the 
occasion, arrived at precisely the appointed time, and an 
important guest is delayed. Conversation is impossible ; 
your compliments to the ladies, if they be present, are 
flat and unheeded ; the only persons who take any satis 
faction in the situation are, perhaps, two established con- 
vives, who condole with each other so feelingly and audi- 
bly that they have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
are rendering their hoat much more uncomfortable than 
thomeelves; and an intimate friend of the family, who 
knows that thirty instead of fifteen minutes have been 
allowed for unexpected delays, The monotony of auch 
an occasion, however, can be relleved by philosophic con. 
tmplations and speculations with regard to the probable 
thoughts and feelings of the guesta, Savagely seated by 
himeelf, with an apparent resolve to bear his misfortunes 
alone, you may see an acquaintance of prodigious but 
waning gastronomic powers, You know that he antici- 
pated a sumptuous dinner, and that it is an occasional 
habit with him on such occasions to stop at his club and 
prop his failing appetite with a dose of absinthe, This 
has had the desired effect, but exaggeration of the ap- 
petite caused by unexpected delay has given a pecu- 
liar ferocity to the expression, which is very interesting 
to one who suspects its probable cause. It would be 
charitable to inform any one suffering in this way, if he 
has not already learned the lesson by experience, that he 
should exercise great self-control and dine carefully, or he 
will make a poor dinner and destroy his digestion for sev- 
eral days to come. 

Dinner is finally announced. The general expression 
around the table becomes considerably softened after tak- 
ing four or five small, firm, salt oysters with a glass of 
chablis, a wine which you think at the time must have been 
discovered when raw oysters were first eaten. But all is 
still uncertain ; for the oysters may have been an acci- 
dent and the chablis sent by a friend. There is still no 
conversation, although the general feeling is beginning to 
be decidedly satisfactory. 

The soup is excellent ; its impression upon the palate is 
not too decided, yet the flavor is all that could be de- 
sired; preparing the gustatory nerves for the inevitable 
glass of sherry (also the right thing in the right place), of 
exquisite bouquet, generous and expansive. Perhaps a 
delicately flavored bouchée is now served, and this com- 
pletes satisfactorily the first step in dining ; the probabili- 
ties now becoming very strong that everything will pro- 
gress satisfactorily. Still, the soup may have been sent 
from a neighboring restaurant and be no indication of 
what is to follow. 

An experienced diner-out looks with great anxiety 
for the fish. Is this to be an ordinary dish, which may 
be carried off very well, perhaps, by a skilfully prepared 
sauce, but which intrinsically has nothing to recommend 
it, or will there be some little agreeable surprise, like a 
fine shad in February, a Spanish mackerel or a brook- 
trout in the early spring? Perhaps the shad may not be 
80 perfect as when it is in full season, but when this 
noble fish makes its appearance unexpectedly, cooked 
plainly—an evidence that the culinary artist has confi- 
dence in the excellence of its original flavor—and 
flanked, perhaps, with a salad of hot-house cucumbers, 
the heart of the gastronome is filled with gladness, for 
he knows that nothing short of an unexpected catas- 
trophe can disturb the harmony of the occasion. With 
& glass of good white French wine, which heightens his 
appreciation of the fish without dividing his interest, he 
is well prepared to enter upon his more serious duties. 

At this point everything changes; and this is the only 
time and place for the introduction of the picce de résist- 
ance—the principal meat-dish. With a party of indefi- 
nite capacity, chops, sweet-breads, etc., etc., may be intro- 
duced before, but this is eminently unphysiological. The 
palate is now in a condition to appreciate the dish which 
is to give character to the dinner, and this should be 


man has ever invented, the truffled turkey or fowl is the 
most delicious. Upon this point there is no difference of 
opinion. No other meat-dishes can be mentioned in com- 
parison with a turkey, capon, or poularde, every fibre 
permeated with the delicious perfume of the truffle; 
and the wild turkey of this country, trwj/é, makes a dish 
which has called forth the enthusiastic admiration of the 
civilized world. It is not sufficient merely to fill a turkey 
or fowl with truffles and cook it. The art is to disseminate 
the flavor throughout the whole muscular tissue of the | 
bird. The truffles should be of the best quality; they | 
should be carefully prepared and seasoned ; and the bird 
should be stuffed for days before it is cooked. In this 
way the truffle has a fair chance. One sees a few black 
specks in the sauce or the decorations of many small 
dishes and recognizes the truffle by the eye, but not by the 
taste. What a contrast in the flavor of a skilfully truf- 
fled bird! It actually seems as though the deficiency in 
positive flavor of the white meats only exists to be sup- 
plied by the truffle, 





We once had the honor of being present at the cere- 
mony of serving an immense wild turkey trujfé in the 
presence of eight persons, Every one present, except the 
writer, was an accomplished gourmet. The soup was 
perfect; the fish, an immense yellow pike, was taken 
from a large tub of its native element to be cooked ; but 
the senaation produced by the sight and odor of twenty 
odd pounds of wild turkey and trufilea was immense ; 
and every one felt that the compliment of having the pre 
ceding dishes arranged with especial reference to this 
single one, KO AB to carefully prepare the palate for the 
Kupreme impression, was well merited, Had the host on 
this occasion allowed his guests, before the turkey was 
served, to cloy the palate with ordinary dishes, his want 
of judgment and consideration would have there and 
then met with a just and indignant rebuke, We have 
no doubt that the dinde sauvage truffée still lingers in 
the gastronomic recollections of the favored eight ; while 
every other dish has been long since forgotten, 

But truflled turkeys or capons are unusual episodes in 
the experience of most diners-out. Whatever takes its 
piace, however, should be of the first quality. A fine 
saddle of venison or of mutton, which has been hung and 
cooked physiologically; a filet de beuf ; early lamb, or 


This may be taken with potatoes—which go with any 
meats—but never with a mass of indifferent vegetables. 
It makes no difference what particular nation adopts the 
style of serving most vegetables and meats separately, it 
is certainly most physiological to do so. There should 
always be harmony in the combinations of animal and 
vegetable articles. Peas, spinach, sorrel, turnips, etc., 
are very appropriately served with certain meat-dishes ; 
other vegetables, like the asparagus, are highly flavored 
and delicate enough to be taken alone, and others may 
be used in salads; but the only advantage in taking a 
half-a-dozen different kinds of vegetables with any meat 
that may happen to be served is that it saves time. 

The most substantial meat-dish of a dinner may be 
followed by others of a lighter character. The first part 
of the dinner which we have just sketched would warrant 
the expectation that the principal dish should be some- 
thing out ef the ordinary routine. This will probably 
be succeeded by two or three delicate small dishes ; 
cotelettes in some form, ris de veau, some of the numereus 
dishes of chicken, or any of that immense array of dishes 
the offspring of the fertile invention of French cooks. 

The appearance of the meats generally removes the 
last shade of reserve from even the most formal guest. 
No one who has dined out observingly can fail to have 
noted this fact. Although every one has not the faculty 
of making himself agreeable to his neighbor, still all do 
their best, and if a well-served dinner table be stiff and 
melancholy, it is the fault of the host in selecting or 
in placing his guests. It is seldom that the conversation 
becomes sparkling at dinner before the end of the fish. 
But with the end of what the English call the first 
course, there is generally a marked intellectual lull. The 
course of meats and vegetables should terminate with 
something which, like the white wine after the fish, 
clears the palate and prepares it for fresh impressions. 
The necessity of this is now generally recognized by the 
French, who usually follow this course with a sorbet or 
delicate water-ice. Aside from its immediate refreshing 
character, the effect of this upon the appetite is very 
striking; and in the course of an elaborate dinner, it is 
almost a necessary preparation for the game. 

If we were disposed to give an account of American game 
and compare its qualities with the game of other coun- 
tries, we would find an abundance of material. It is pretty 
generally acknowledged that there are certain birds, like 





served forthwith. Of all dishes that the ingenuity of 


the canvas-back duck, peculiar to this continent, which 
are superior in flavor to any of the game birds of the old 


world. It is sufficient to say, however, that if there be 
any part of the world in which game should constitute a 
part of an elavorate dinner, it is in this country. It 
makes but little difference what kind of game is used, it 
is only necessary that it be in full season and well cook- 
ed. There are few articles so difficult to cook as game ; 
for what is most delicious in its flavor belongs intrinsical- 
ly to the meat, and should be fully developed in cooking. 
As far as excellence of flavor is concerned, the dark- 
meated birds were better raw than much over-cooked. 


| Game should always be good enough to be taken by itself, 


and if we except the partridge, when it is very dry, it re- 
quires no sauces. Jellies, etc., which are sometimes eaten 
with dark-meated game are more than superfluous. 

As far as meats are concerned, the game generally fin- 
ishes a dinner. A reed-bird, half concealed in a leaf of 
lettuce in the salad, may tempt a vigorous appetite, but 
most persons are unequal even to this. With the meats, 
however, some of the vegetables in season are generally 
taken, and these are necessary to the proper variety in 
the dishes, 

Assuming that the sweets and the dessert are properly 
arranged, a dinner upon the basis which we have just 
given would seem not only sufficient for an ordinary 
appetite, but it should be-only an occasional indulgence ; 
yet it is not uncommon to find—in direct opposition to 
all the Jawa of acience and gastronomy—tables loaded 
down with enough material to feed a regiment, The sight 
of a roast at one end, a boil at the other, with two enor 
mous flanking dishes, to say nothing of vegetables, has a 
tendency, at least, to confuse one’s ideas as to what it ia 
proper to eat, The inhabitanta of the frigid zone, who 
sometimes eat from twenty to thirty pounds of meat ata 
sitting, might enjoy such a display, but it is certainly out 
of place in a temperate climate and ina civilized country, 

It should not be necessary to the happiness of any one, 
as it is not essential to the proper nourishment of the 
body, to dine elaborately every day. A soup or a fish, 








followed by a good piece of meat with two or three vege- 


| tables in season, or meat, bread, and vegetables without 
|soup or fish, are all that is necessary ; and every one 
|should be able to dine from such a bill of fare as this 


| with satisfaction. 


Nevertheless, luxury must prevail as 
civilization advances and wealth increases ; andif we ever 


any good, solid dish, well cooked, is here appropriate. | dine elaborately it should be, as far as possible, in accord- 


ance with physiological laws. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editors of Tae Round Taste, desirous of encouraging bold 
and free discussion, do not exact of their correspondents an 
agreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to state 
that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appears 
under this heading, as they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions. 


PARIS. 
Paris, April 2, 1867. 

THE great Universal Exhibition of 1867 was yesterday 
| formally opened by the Emperor and Empress of the 
| French in the flatest, stalest, and most unprofitable 
'manner. There was no prayer, no address from the 
Imperial Commission, no speech from the throne, no 
opening cantata, no procession, properly so-called. A 
lady and gentleman, whose faces every one knows, 
dressed in every-day costume and attended by a small 
gathering of other ladies and gentlemen similarly attired, 
walked round the building and visited several courts, 
the gentlemen shaking hands with the notabilities of the 
various countries through whose sections they passed. 
Those who were present at the gorgeous opening ceremo- ~ 
nials of the exhibitions of 1851, 1855, and 1862, and, 
indeed, most of those who were not, could not help feel- 
ing that the whole affair was a dismal failure, and that 
it will be a long time before the exhibitors and the pub- 
lic will recover from the effects of the cold-water douche 
they received yesterday. The general public seem fully 
to have understood the worth of yesterday’s proceedings, 
for, besides those who received invitations and who 
numbered possibly a thousand or fifteen hundred—for 
the Imperial Commission were most stingy in issuing 
tickets—there were certainly not more than ten thousand 
visitors in the building. 

The grand entrance from the Pont d’Jena was magnifi- 
cently decorated with flags, banners, and flowering shrubs, 
the whole being covered with an emerald green awning 
sprinkled with golden bees. The short vestibule d@hon- 
neur, leading from the doors of the building to the 
centre, was also ornamented in the most tastefully mag- 
nificent manner. But all the efforts made by the Im- 
perial Commission to render the ceremony impressive 
| failed most lamentably. 
| The causes which Jed to the substitution of an almost 
informal imperial visit for a splendid ceremonial are va- 
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riously stated. Some say that the Emperor is displeased 
with the petty, parsimonious, money-getting spirit shown 
by the Imperial Commission ; others, that his Majesty is 
too ill and too anxious to bear the fatigues of a formal 
inauguration ; others, that under present circumstances 
he preferred a semi-private visit of inspection, as it in- 
volved no speech from the throne; while the rest of the 
world, with possibly more wisdom than their fellows, put 
the whole affair down to the fears entertained by the 
commission that the building and its contents would not 
be ready. In any case, the most superb ceremony that 
even a Frenchman could conceive would have been 
marred by the inherent faults of the building. There is 
no spot in which such a ceremony could have been held. 
Unlike former buildings, there is no central avenue, and 
yet with a slight alteration of the original plan two av- 
enues unequalled in size might easily have been formed. 
For some inscrutable reason, however, M. Le Play has 
cut the building up into distinct sections, and has de- 
‘stroyed the possibility of a vista in any direction by 
forming an open garden in the very centre of the whole. 
When, after wandering about for hours, you suddenly 
find yourself in an oval space open to the four winds of 
heaven and ornamented with flowers and statuary, you 
wonder where you have strayed to, you feel that the 
placing of a garden in the middle of a covered building 
is an incongruity and a waste of valuable space, and you 
join all the world in condemning what certain irreverent 
Britishers have nicknamed “ old Le Play’s back-yard.” 
But in spite of everything done by the Imperial Com- 
mission (about whose shortcomings generally I shall have 
much to say in my next letter) to disgust native and 
foreign exhibitors, the display of objects of every kind, 
from saucepans to statues and from pigs to paintings, will 
undoubtedly be the very finest the world ever saw. 
Irench, English, and American exhibitors seem to have 
put their best feet foremost and to have poured out at the 
feet of an inhospitable commission their choicest produc. 
tions. It will be fully a fortnight yet before the exhibit- 
ors will have put all their goods in order; it would there- 
fore be manifestly unfair to say much about individual 
displays. Great Britain and her colonies are the most 
advanced of any section in the building, The French are 
as far behind them as they were in 1862; while the space 
allotted to Spain, Japan, and several other states ig 
a howling wilderness of carpenters’ benches, unfinished 
glass-cases, and unopened packages. I am glad to tell 
you that the United States court isin what Mr. Ruskin 
would call “a state of forwardness,” and will soon be 
ready for the inspection of the world, The United States 
staff, under the skilful generalship of Mr. Beckwith 
have worked in the most indefatigable manner, and al. 
though the space allotted is absurdly insuflicient, the ob- 
jects shown will be the eréme de la eréme of American art 
and manufacture, Tosum up my verdict on the Universal 
Exhibition of 1867, it will be par excellence an exhibitors’ 
exhibition, as some battles are said to be soldiers’ battles. 
The Imperial Commission have throughout acted in the 
politest, meanest, and weakest manner; they have most 
successfully divorced the suaviter in modo from the for 
titer in re; they have placed every possible obstacle in 
the way of exhibitors and their assistants ; they have laid 
down impracticable rules that they have been obliged to 
withdraw almost as soon as they were promulgated ; but 
in doing all this and much more they seem only to have 
stimulated their guests to increased exertions to render 
the Exhibition of 1867 vastly superior in every point to 
all those that have gone before it. The beneficial action 


events going on around them. There have been violent 
scenes in the Chambre des Députés during the last month ; 
some very angry speeches were made against the govern- 
ment during the debates on the press law and imprison- 
ment for debt ; the Liberté is beginning to speak out once 
more ; and every one feels that a storm is brewing. If it 
will keep off until after the Exhibition is over, the French 
will possibly be allowed to spend a few of the millions 
they have extorted from the unfortunate foreigner on a 
war with Prussia; but if arts and manufactures fail in 
their attractions, the government will find the gradually 
increasing although ill-defined discontent feit here by 
everybody a very difficult thing to deal with. 

The cession of the Russian provinces is much talked 
of here. In the absence of details people are asking 
curiously what the United States will do for Russia in 
return. Asecret alliance offensive and defensive is sup- 
posed to be the purchase money given for so much valu- 
able territory. 

Paris is very full already. Spring has just bowed to 
us, but has not yet renewed our acquaintance, although 
no less than three of those theatrical swallows, the actors 
of the Francais, have been seen on the boulevards envel- 
oped in Russian sables, and looking, poor fellows, as if 
they had come back but little if anything poorer than 
when they went away. There are, of course, crowds of 
English here, and if it be true, as the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table tells us, that “good Americans go to 
Paris when they die,” I very much fear that there has 
lately been a sad mortality among the more virtuous 
inhabitants of the United States. 

The extortions to be practised on foreigners do not 
appear to have yet commenced, Apartments, it is true, 
are very dear and scarce, but other things seem to be 
much as usual, The restaurants at the Exhibition charge 
enormously for everything; but then they have been 
wickedly fleeced by the Imperial Commission for the 
privilege of entering the enceinte of the building, and we 
can hardly blame them for charging three francs for a very 
diminutive leg of cold fowl, half a france for a roll con- 
taining a cent’s worth of bread, and the same for a small 
glass of beer, It stands to reason that every cent paid 
to the Imperial Commission by the unfortunate restaura- 
teur will have to come out of the pockets of his customers, 

The theatres here appear to be keeping their noveltios 
until the Exhibition is in perfect trim, Most of them are’ 
playing old pieces, such as Le Bossu and La Tour de 
Neale, At the Folies Dramatiques they have produced 
a picce de circonstance entitled Les Voyageurs pour U Ke 
position, which is only remarkable for its extreme silli- 
ness. In literature nothing is doing. In the Liberté yes: 
terday M. Emile de Girardin took occasion to say some 
very bitter things touching liberty and order while de- 
scribing the opening of the Exhibition. Of course, his 
remarks were ostensibly directed at the Imperial Com- 
mission for cooping up the visitors in various pens in 
different parts of the building, where they could see 
nothing of what was going forward and from whence 


the temperature in the vicinity of either pole is such ag 
to hold water in its liquid state. 

Of course the Gulf Stream has no part in producing 
that temperature. Every fact connected with it, as well 
as every theory broached in explanation of its origin 
goes to prove that it is a surface current which loses its 
surplus heat not only, but itself, in the adjacent waters 
long before the arctic region is reached. I can scarcely 
conceive how men so careful in analysis as are Maury 
and Hayes, and as was Dr. Kane, could have reasoned 
themselves clear of—whether over, through, or under— 
the ice-wall to which that stream led them. There, jt 
has given off so much of its warmth as to allow the 
freezing ; then, growing colder and colder from the cop. 
tinued congelation, and extending into a still more frigid 
latitude (more frigid, aside from this assumed heat con. 
tained in the water itself), why does not the frost-built 
rampart rear itself yet higher, the nearer the approach 
to the pole? Llimagine there would hardly be procura. 
ble enough of the fusing property to weld the link in the 
chain of induction which must be broken in the attempt 
to get upon the other side of the wall of ice! 

Among the “admitted facts” to which I have alluded 
are these: the sun is sending constantly his calorific rayg 
upon the earth ; a portion only of those rays are expended 
at the surface in the support of vegetation and otherwise; 
and the remaining portions are conducted into the earth's 
body, so that a layer of heat is deposited every summer. 

What is the inference, legitimate not alone, but un. 
avoidable, from that foundation? Each succeeding layer 
cannot but force its predecessor inward till the centre ig 
arrived at, where, the pressure being met by that from 
the opposite direction, the heat seeks vent through the 
only channels remaining open to it—that is, left free of 
the ingathering solar rays. These channels are along 
the earth’s axis to the poles. Iam not to be understood 
as claiming that a// the heat taken io is reconveyed out 
ward thus, On the contrary, a branch of my hypothesis 
is, that the main part received has accumulated at the 
nucleus, causing the igneous fluidity ” which is believed 
in generally, and which will, in the end, embrace nu. 
cleus and envelope together, melling the elements and 
making the whole earth “ pass away asa scroll.” 1 de 
duce that our globe is a sort of frame, built of rock prin- 
cipally, but having for standards, so to speak, veins of 
the different metals runniog, in various places, from cen 
tre to surface. ‘These, being better conductors than are 
the soil and the rock, will carry inward their supplies of 
heat in advance of that conveyed by the others; 60, 
when the main body has reached the nucleus, and is 
pressing for issuance, the same veins will take up allot 
ments and bear them back to the outside, the quantities 
borne being sullicient in some instances, and after irregu 
lar periods, to ignite whatever combustible materials 
may lie in their course, and henes to give rine to the 
phenomena of volcanoes, These vents are right in the 
midst of the close columns moving along the rock ; and 
the manner of their operation will be easily compre 
hended, ‘There may or there may not be similar metallic 
conductors outward to the poles, ‘They are not needed 
especially, as can be seen at a glance of the mind, 

The earth's rotary motion is gyratory; so that her 
equator dovws not lio ina line with that of the sun, If 
this were the case, the northern border of the belt which 
receives the solar beams would be, practically, that de 
scribed by the arctic circle, As it ia—the rotation being 
such as to bring the sun's equatorial line twenty-three 
and a half degrees northward once ina year—that bor. 
der is, taking an average, removed half the same distance 
farther towards the pole, that is, to the parallel of sev. 
enty-eight anda quarter degrees. This is my circle of 
the greatest cold. I observe, in Tire ROUND ‘TABLE’ re- 
view (the book reviewed has not found me), that Dr. 








they were not allowed to emerge until the Emperor had 


that M. de Girardin’s cutting phrases had a much wider 
range and meaning. 

For the last week the weather has been bright but 
very cold ; to-day a gentle shower is falling which will, 
at any rate, lay the dust, which has lately been a perfect 
plague of Egypt. 

Your lady readers will, perhaps, be glad to know that 
trains are longer, skirts are narrower, bonnets are smaller, 








of exhibitions in improving manufactures is peculiarly 
manifested in the present instance. To take only asingle 
example, England will exhibit objects in porcelain shaped 
and ornamented with such perfect taste that both Sévres 
and Dresden will have a hard struggle to hold their own; 
while on the other, France and Belgium will run Sheffield 
and Birmingham very close in certain articles of hard- 
ware. 

For the last week the attention of almost everybody 
has been so fixed on the Exhibition that even the rumor- 
ed news that Luxembourg was to be ceded to France 
made buta slight sensation. When, however, the news 
came from a Dutch official source that the story was 
only a canard, all Paris woke up suddenly and the 
French rentes dropped instantly. The quidnuncs of 
each café have a separate story, and the continued silence 
of the Moniteur on the subject enables every one to pos. 
sess private information, of course from the most unim- 
peachable sources. The truth is, we know very little 
about the matter; of late so many impossibilities have 
been found to be perfectly possible, that hardly any one 
would feel surprised if to-morrow’s Moniteur announced 
that Luxembourg had been joined to the French Empire. 


and chignons are larger. The chignon is worn so high 
up on the back of the head that those ladies who still 
wear Spanish hats are obliged to place the front edge al- 
most on the bridge of the nose. Men’s hats are more like 
lengths of stove-pipe than anything else, so tall are they 


and so innocent of any deviation from the purely cylin- 
drical form. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE OPEN POLAR SEA. 

To THE Eprtror oF THE RounpD TABLE: 

Sir: You have, in your issue of March 9, a showing 
of the opinions of different individuals upon the ques- 
tion of an open northern polar sea. Those in the affirm. 
ative would seem to have been advanced mostly by 
explorers ; while those in the negative appear to have 
germinated principally in the study. My name has 
proper place nowhere outside of the catalogue of the stu- 
dents ; nevertheless I am inclined to give voice against 
my fellows, in favor of the idea of the explorators. I do 
this not because I have found convincing evidence in 
the accounts of the latter, that the unfrozen water has 
been actually discovered or been sufliciently indicated by 
local signs, Lut for the reason that, in following out a 








The Exhibition has comein the most dpropos manner, and 
¥i1 do much to take off people’s attention from the | 


train of thought which I started from admitted facts 
some time before anything about the matter under notice 


Hayes fixes his at the seventy-eighth degree. The cold 


left; but the stupidest imperialist could easily perceive | shades off—that is, the warmth increases—in definite 


proportions both ways from that parallel, ‘he width 
of the belt receiving the solar heat being seventy-eight 
and a quarter degrees, and that of the belt giving it off 
being eleven degrees and three-quarters, the latter's in- 
crease is to that of the former, other things being equal, 
as six and two-thirds are to one. Then, upon the pural- 
lel of eighty-one degrees and three-quarters—taking & 
point about a quarter of a degree northward of the far- 
thest one reached by Dr. Hayes—the temperature is the 
same as, at an average of the seasons—say the last of 
April and of October—that upon the fifty-fifth parallel, 
which touches the southern extremity of Hudson's Bay, 
upon the western hemisphere, and passes near New 
Castle, upon the eastern hemisphere. Is not this tem- 
perature high enough to keep the sea open ? 

I throw out the suggestion that the warming climate 
would be come upon sooner in winter than in summer; 
because then the outflowing heat would not meet the re 
sistance of that which passes inward so far north ; because 
the sun, being southward, would cast his beams in a rela- 
tive direction such that their general tendency would be 
northward ; and because then the supply of heat would 
be greater, in consequence of the greater nearness of its 
source. Query—Whether it is not owing to this .ast fact 
that more land has been pressed outward in the northern 
than in the southern halt of the globe? | 

I am, sir, etc., G, W. EveELETH. 
Fort FAtrFIE.pD, Maine, April 11, 1867. 


By the way, touching the beginning of days, about 
which there has been some discussion in your Notes and 
Queries, is it not scientific to locate the east upon the 
highest mountain peak of the globe? According toa law 
which is to be presumed to have operated at the conden- 
sation of the earth from “chaos,” the point most distant 
from the rotary center would, at the moment of the fin- 
ishing of the condensation, be drawing down towards the 
centre of gravitation, hence would be the first to catch the 
sunrise. Indeed, the matter at that point must have been 
the first precipitated ; therefore, again, must have been 





was known by me,I am driven to the conclusion that 


shined on first. Even if the highest peak now is not that 
which was highest in the beginning, it would seem fair 
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togive it the preference—in the way of a sort of an hon- 
orary degree. G. W. E. 








“NEMO” AND THE CHURCH-GOERS. 
To THE Epiror oF THE RounD TABLE : 


Sir: I have read with much interest “ Nemo’s” A pol- 
ur not Going to Church in your paper of the 28d ult. 
apd the three replies thereto in your issue of the 13th 
inst. My case is not unlike “ Nemo’s ”—I also have found 
church-going too often ‘ weary, stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able.” 1, however, have not restricted myself to “ three 
distinct church services.” I attend an Episcopal church 
with more or less regularity, but I also attend the services 
of other churches (denominations), and it is on this point 
that I wish to reply to “Nemo.” Permit me first, how- 
ever, to make a verbal criticism: He says that he has 
“been brought up a churchman.” What does he mean 
by this last word? Does he mean that he has been 
prought up to attend a church of a particular denomina- 
tion regularly, or that he has been brought up in the 
doctrines of the Protestant Episcopal Church? 1 know 
that some metnbers of this sect ([ use the word in its 
sense Of subdivision, section, denomination) are in the 
habit of calling themselves churchmen, as if the Church 
of Christ was dess than the whole number of those who 
believe in his name—as if his promise to be wherever two 
or three are gathered together in is name had been made 
with the mental reservation, provided that they are Epis- 
copalians! I was baptized and brought up in the Kpis- 
copal Church and, as I said above, continue to attend its 
services ; but I do protest, in the name of all I compre- 
hend of Christianity, against the claim by members of 
that sect that theirs is anything more than a part, a sec- 
tion, a branch of Christ’s Church upon earth. But this 
isnot what I had especially in view. I intended to sug- 
gest an answer to “ Nemo’s” question, “ Where shall I 
got” when a friend suggested his trying “ other denomi- 
pations.” In his own answer he successively names and 
objecta to the Mormons, Quakers, Baptists, Methodists, 
and Roman Catholics, He says, a6 an indication of the 
kind of church service that he wishes to attend, * [ would 
rather be consoled than threatened, 1 want this world's 
burden lightened, not made heavier; if | am deficient in 
faith, I like to abound in hope and chirity, and so L left 
off going tochurch,” Aa l fancy that there is some re- 
wmblance between his mental condition and my own, I 
hope he will excuse me when I say that L think that, 
uuder favorable circumstances, he would be interested, 
“consoled,” not “ threatened " or “ worried and grieved,” 
by attending the services conducted by Mr, Beecher in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, | say wnder fuvorable eir- 
cumatancca that in, if ho hears Mr, Beecher deliver a ser- 
mon on a religious subject and nota political harangue 
from the os f= In auch case his religious emotions will 
bo awakened by the beat church music that can be heard 
in this country——almost the whole immense congregation 
uniting joyously in the gongs of praise, Tt fills my idea 
of what church music should be, “ Songa of praise the 
angela wang ; Jdeaven with hallelujaha NANG.” In that 
gacred place no quartette of picked singers sang by prory 
the praines of the angela! And then the sermon, to re 
turn to Plymouth Church, appealing ip ite clear and logi- 
cal development to the hearer’s conscience, faith, hope, 
charity, intellect, sense of duty—all are brought into 
play under its warm and generous flow, extempore, but 
opt within its predetermined limita by numerous notes 
in the form of propositions successively expounded, 
which guide but do not trammel the preacher's fulness 
of thought and illustration, ‘The emotions are strongly 
called forth, the intellect is recognized ; the ideas enunel- 
ated are not exhausted in the hearing and then forgotten, 
They must be carried away for further consideration, thus 
causing mental and moral growth, Let “ Nemo” consid- 
er the significance of the fact that the average attendance 
in the Sunday-school of Plymouth Church is stated to be 
aboutone thousand, This is healthful activity, india. 
tive of faith, hope, and charity. Furthermore and finally, 
let me suguest to Nemo” that he read the article in 
The Atlantic Monthly for January last on Plymouth 
Chureh and then yo there and see and hear for himself, 
Very respectfully, NEMO THE SECOND. 
Broox.yn, New York, April 15, 1867. 


BOARDING-SCHOOL DIET. 


To tre Epiror or Tne RounD TABLE: 


Sir: In to-day’s number of Tuk RounD TaBLE the 
Writer of the admirable articles on Physiological Gastron- 
omy states that he has ‘ more than once seriously consid- 
ered the propriety of making a systematic attack upon 
the dietetics of the boarding-school system, based upon 
estimates of the amount of nutritive material required 
by mang girls compared with that which they actually 
Teceive.” 

For one, I thank him most heartily for this suggestion, 
and beg to assure him that if he will carry this inten- 
tion into effectual execution, first through your columns 
and afterwards in book form, so as to compel public at- 
tention to this crying evil, he will receive the most grate- 
ful thanks of thousands of perplexed and dissatisfied 
Parents all over the land, and of suffering school-girls 
Who are the helpless victims of badly-selected and badly- 
Prepared food, as well as of starvation rations. 

lf the writer referred to, while he is about it, will level 
U8 artillery at the grievously mistaken notions about 

ucation”’ so prevalent in the community at large, as 
Well as in “ select ” circles—that superimposes an omniv- 
rous superficiality upon a physical basis of mere nerves, 
or, rather, nervousness—and also expose the remorseless 
Qarice of boarding-school proprietors, both of which lie 
at the bottom of the wrongs complained of, he will have 
tendered an invaluable public service and set on foot a 
Tadical reform sorely needed, and that will prove to be a 
Wide-spread public blessing. Pro Bono PvuBLIco. 
PMILADELPuIA, April 13, 1867. 











REVIEWS. 





All books designed for review in Tuk Rounp TaBie must be sent 
to the office. 





ECCE DEUS#* 

[ is a marked sign of the times that a peculiar interest 

centres in the life and works of Jesus Christ. Wheth- 
er as a phenomenon to be explained away or us a fact to 
be believed, “ the question that is stirring men’s hearts 
to their very depths is, Who is this Jesus Christ? His 
life is becoming to us a new life, as if we had never seen 
a word of it. There is round about us an influence so 
strange, 80 penetrating, so subtle, yet so mighty, that we 
are obliged to ask the great heaving world of time to be 
silent for awhile, that we may see just what we are and 
where we are. That influence is the life of Jesus Christ. 
We cannot get clear of it; we hear it in the tones of joy, 
we feel it stealing across the darkness of sorrow, we see 
it where we least expect it, even men who have travelled 
farthest from it seem only to have come round to it again, 
and while they have been undervaluing the inner worth 
of Jesus Christ, they have actually been living on the 
virtue which came out of his garment’s hem.” Thus 
truthfully writes the author of this work. There are 
thousands of persons, intelligent, earnest, keen, but not 
religiously educated, to whom Jesus Christ is a mystery. 
They are not so much opposed to the current representa- 
tions of the Christian Church as they are below the spir- 
itual point of view of Christians, They do not under- 
stand how Christ is related to theology. The fact of a 
divided Christianity, the continual clashings of rival re: 
ligious systems, the power of names to hide the truths of 
the gospel, are stumbling-blocks to them. These things 
create a prejudice against the Church ; and so the whole 
body becomes poorly represented to the multitude, That 
this prejudice can be overcome in the present state of re- 
ligious opinion is doubtful; so long as a religious is di- 
vorced from an intellectual education in our common. 
school system, the impossibility of a fair and complete 
presentation of the Christian faith will continue and the 
conditions of religious belief will be ignored, This 
leaves the multitude dependent only upon reason and 
common sense in the search for a faith, and blinded as to 
the true conditions on which the faith Is to be received, 
Upon such terms religion is to win its way among the 
masses in this country, or infidelity is to take its place, 

This strictly human point.of view, from which the 
greater number in this age regard Christianity, has made 
popular a religious literature which pays little respect to 
tradition or authority, It is a literature which, at ite 
highest point, accepts the gospels as authentic documents 
and refuses to consult a theological system, Its object is 
to prove what it can from the mere record or letter. The 
wish is to deal with the question in its essence, Writers 
desire to come down go low that the question can be 
argued in the courts of reason alone; and there they 
hope to take a stand, behind which no one can go, This 
is the necessity of our age, and any work which is based 
upon what may be called the naturalistic argument 
for Christianity—that is, which deals largely with the 
manhood of Christ alione—is sure of a very hearty wel- 
come. 

This explains the success of Zece Tomo. A® a repre- 
sentation of the whole subject of the life and works of 
Jesus Christ, it is partial and incomplete; as a biogra- 
phy, it is meagre; as a critical study, it is wanting in 
accuracy ; but the author took up a singleline of thought 
and carried it out with great success. By studying 
Christ in his relations to the Christian society, and in 
comparison with a political or social system, he gained 
an unusual freshness in the treatment of his topic, and 
having thought deeply and earnestly upon the life of 
Christ he was able to write with the inspiration of ge- 
nius. His work was very defective because it took up 
the subject from only one side; but it appealed to the 
hungry multitude of educated thinkers and enquirers 
with singular aptness and success. It meta want. It 
was adapted to a peculiar state of religious opinion. It 
was the candid statement of a resolute thinker to those 
who would rather hear the layman than the priest. 
That the work was final and exhaustive was never pre- 
tended. The author has himself said that it was not in- 
tended to close discussion, but to open it. The wooden- 
headed theologians who battled against it had all their 
work for nothing. It was not written for them; and 
they were unable to appreciate its purpose. It was 
merely a tentative argument. Those who were ready 
for an exhaustive discussion or a more believing study 
must go elsewhere. 

Eece Deus is in the same vein, but is a book written 


* Kece Deus; Essays on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus Uhrist. 
With Controversial Notes on Ecce Homo, Boston: Roberts Broth- 











ers, 1867. 


from a higher starting-point. Taking the gospels asa 
true and strictly historical basis, the author builds up a 
cumulative argument from another point of view. He 
proceeds upon four convictions : 

“ First. That it is not merely difficult but absolutely 
impossible rightly to survey the life and work of Jesus 
Christ without distinctly acknowledging the unprece- 
dented conditions under which Jesus Christ became in- 
carnate. 

“ Second. That those conditions can alone account for, 
and are essential to, a true interpretation of the entire 
doctrine and phenomena associated with ‘the name of 
Jesus Christ. 

“ Third. That those conditions and the whole course 

which they inaugurated (the. miraculous conception, the 
doctrine, the miracle, the death, and the resurrection ) 
constitute a unity which necessitates the conclusion that 
Jesus Christ was God incarnate ; and, 
“ Fourth. That the author of Hece Homo, having over- 
looked or ignored those conditions, has worked from a 
wrong centre, and reached several sophistical and unten- 
able conclusions.” While Hece Homo left the reader con- 
vinced that Jesus Christ could be none other than God 
incarnate, Hece Deus begins by taking this as the basis 
of the argument. The question with the latter author, 
therefore, is, How Christ as God incarnate approved him” 
self to men and accomplished the mission on which he 
was sent? The divinity and the humanity are two in- 
separable elements, The one speaks through and devel- 
ops itself in the other, The consistency of the manifes- 
tation of the one in the other is the point which estab- 
lishes beyond a doubt the Zece Deus, This new volume, 
therefore, takes independent ground and has its own ends 
to gain, The writer believes that not until one realizes 
the fundamental fact of the incarnation does he under- 
stand the sense in which Jesus Christ calls himself Son 
of God and Son of Man, 

To follow the author through all the steps of his argu- 
ment is not our purpose, but only to indicate to the reader 
its scope, character, and the manner of its execution, so 
that he may be led on to ita entire perusal, He begins 
with the incarnation as an accepted fact. The point to be 
established is whether the mystery of the doctrine is con- 
sistent with the mystery of the birth, With regard to the 
birth, the author truly remarks that “ omnipotence covers 
the whole ground of difficulty as to the possibility of such 
a conception as is claimed in behalf of Jesus Christ.” The 
circumstance that he had been the absorbing theme of all 
ages prior to the advent marks him off from all other 
men. ‘The conditions of his birth, as relative to the pro- 
phecy of his coming, made the work of an impostor ex- 
ceedingly difficult, A common man could not be tolerated 
after so uncommon a beginning. If Christ be not God, he 
is the devil. 

The written Word which contains the history of the 
life is the next thing to be accounted for, The Christian 
writings abound in seminal ideas; they are full of be- 
ginnings. The Book contains contradictions more or less 
real, Sv does the book of nature ; 80 does the whole life 
and speech of men, The various use of the writings to 
prove contradictory dogmas brings up the question how 
the Scriptures shall be interpreted. Isthe Church an au- 
thorized and necessary interpreter? Not the Church alone, 
the author replies, but the spirit of truth. ‘“ That spirit 
was to be an indwelling presence in the Church, inspiring 
and guiding the education of the soul, interpreting the 
facte which the visible Christ had created.” The Chris- 
tian writings without the Christian spirit would be a 
dead letter. Christ is now represented by the Holy 
Ghost, still head over all, though unseen of men. The 
term “ root” assigns to the Christian writings their true 
position and value. 

The author next considers the inauguration. “ We 








cannot afford,” he remarks, “ to contract in the least de- 
gree the amplitude of Christ’s manhood ; it is upon that 
side particularly that he belongs to us.” ‘“ By so much 
as he was human he was limited, during his obscurity, in 
consciousness.” This view detracts in no degree from 
Christ’s deity, but throws into bolder and more particular 
relief the elements which contradistinguished him from 
all others. The inaugural process has two phases, the 
baptism and the temptation. These are congruous with 
all that we have seen in the foretelling and the birth. 
The same mystery overshadows them. By the baptism 
of John and the voice from heaven “ Christ publicly iden- 
tified himself with the current of divine purposes, as 
shown in human history. He worked with man as well 
as for man, and was thus the contemporary of all ages.” 
The author's view of baptism incidentally comes in here 
and shows his own religious position: ‘ Baptism pro- 
vides for the lower and coarser part of human nature. 
It associates in a very natural way fact with faith, some- 








thing done with something yet to be done, and thus it is 
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made a help tous. To make anything more important 
of it would be to abet the theological charlatanry which 
has kept back many souls from the kingdom of God.” 
This bad temper when religious dogma is touched upon 
is singularly inconsistent in a writer who takes the in- 
carnation as his starting point, and is the first intimation 
we have of the radical weakness of the volume. Relig- 
ious dogma is the necessary form in which divine facts 
are preserved, and the controversial attitude of divinity 
which the author cordially hates, even going so far as to 
say that it has probably originated three-fourths of the 
speculative scepticism of the age, has blinded him to the 
laws which govern religious truth. There is point in his 
statement, but the repulsion of many is due to the con- 
fusion engendered by controversy, not to the science of 
theology, Butin the explanation of the temptation the 
author shows an insight into the conditions of the ease 
and a power of interpretation from the human side whieh 
will rank with the finest parts of Zece Jomo, Ini regard 
to it he saya: Every assault is encountered upon the 
liutian side; to have inet the Lempter otherwise would 
lave been to detleet from the only course possible to man, 
and to have divested the wilderness period of the inear- 
nation of all the features which endear it to probationary 
manhood,” 

The baptized and tempted Son was now prepared for 
his mission, The consisteney between the preparation 
and the work is striking and suggestive, The power 
which had been so long restrained now displayed itself 
abundantly in the “mighty works,” These were the 
miracles ; and these can be difficult of credence only ac- 
cording to the low spiritual attitude from which they are 
viewed. The author believes that there is nothing in 
the nature of things to prevent miracles being wrought 
to-day as well as they were ever wrought; and this is 
true so far as the Christian Church is controlled by the 
presence of the Spirit, which is a constant development 
of the miraculous in human life. The intimate blending 
of the human with the divine element in Christ’s life is 
again most happily dwelt upon. Many points in regard 
to these miracles are strikingly and freshly brought out, 
as, for instance, in this sentence: “The mighty Worker 
was admitted through the body to the soul.” 

The next point is the calling of men. Claiming to be 
king and ruler of men, Christ began his society with 
two obscure laborers. ‘“ The call met a deep craving of 
the heart, and at once they joined Christ the man, with- 
out knowing anything of Christ the doctrine. Not a 
creed, but a life bade them follow.” Again the author lets 
loose his bad temper toward the Christian Church as it 


* is: “ Probably the greatest stumbling-block to the exten- 


sion of Christ’s influence is scholastic or formulated the- 

ology.” The call of the Church, he truly says, often dif- 

fers from the call of Christ in being a call to theology ; | 
but he ignores the fact that a Church without a creed | 
cannot exist, and confounds the simple conditions of mem- 

bership in most branches of the Christian Church with 

the whole weight of metaphysical divinity. His great 

point is “love first, knowledge afterwards ;’”’ but love 

must be directed to an object, and this must be set forth 

in acreed. His remark that “ uniformity of theological 

creed is a simple impossibility,” is not true ; for we doubt | 
if any body of Christians would dare to insist on more | 
than the Apostle’s Creed as a condition of membership. 

The persons called were the only ones who could have 

been called, “in harmony with the whole mystery of 

Jesus Christ.” He began at the lowest point in society ; 

he recognized no essential distinction between man and 

man; he worked in harmony with the spirit of this plan. 

People that were rejected on every side became his ser- 

vanta, and brethren, and friends. By going to the lowest 

stratum of human nature, Christ gave a new idea of the 

value of man. He built a kingdom out of the refuse of 

society. The writer beautifully touches upon the fact 

that “ Christ is never said to have called a woman to fol- 

low him as he called his disciples,” and “that, so far as 

the evidence goes, no woman ever spoke a word against 

him, while many women were last at the cross and earli- 

est at the sepulchre.” Christ rejecting men is the subject 

of a special chapter, in which the author's peculiar talent 

for going beneath the narrative and seizing upon the 

idea behind the fact is not marred by any foolish preju- 

dices. 

But the section in which the author traces the incarna 
tion out into the visible institution of the Church is open 
to severe criticiam, The author of Hece Jomo, looking at 
the position and principles of the Christian Church in the 
light of a political society, tried to account for it as re- 
lated to Jesus Christ ; and his work waa a new proof that 
it was a divine inatitiuton and “descended out af heaven 
Jrom God ;” Wut the present writer, taking a position 
within the pale of belief, should logically go even further, 





and show how the Church is the result of the incarnation, 


He should come down to facts, to definite teaching. The 
devout reader who sees how admirably he argues his 
points so far as the duality of Christ’s nature goes, wishes 
to be led into the visible Church in this world. This 
leadership the writer attempts; but he rises no higher 
than the sect-idea of the Church, and in the application of 
this to a universal society confuses the whole subject. 
He seems at times desirous to rise above his own argu- 
ment, but an imperfect method pins him down. He hates 
the sect. His principal anathemas are flung against it ; 
but the Church as the divine institution in the world and 
its development from the incarnation he faiis to find and 
enunciate. “The ‘root’ idea of the Church is that of a 
particular relation of man to man, originated by a com- 
tion relation to Jesus Clirist.” The Church “ was a con- 
federation of hearts, founded on a purely moral basis, sub- 
sisting continually upon a deep love for the Clitist who 
liad called them to his fellowehip.” From the starting 
point of a voluntary society the author develops many 
fresh and suggestive thoughts, and the whole section may 
be read with profit; bat ho elear idea of the great uni 
versal Church of Christ, which aetually exists in the world 
as his representative, is set forth, Had he brought out 
this first, all his observations would have found a place 
and been seen in relation to aeommon whole, Many 
readers will supply this; but the great majority have 
this yet to learn, and hence so far as this book was intend- 
ed to penetrate the intricacies of modern scepticism, it 
lacks just that positive teaching which was so large an 
element in the usefulness of Heee Homo, We lave not 
space to go through this subject in detail, and these col- 
umns are not the place forit, But if we are not mistaken 
the great need among the loose ends of Protestanism, and 
what they crave for, is clear, positive, definite teaching as 
to how Jesus Christ is related to the great fact of the 
Christian Church, to the living institution of many parts, 
as it exists in the world. The nexus which binds the 
two has been lost sight of. The position of this writer 
leads us to expect that he will advance a true solution, 
but while fully conscious of the need, he cannot find it 
with all his argumentations, and the weakness of this 
portion of his work casts a shadow upon the thorough- 
ness and excellence of other parts. The following pas 
sage shows that the writer has a conception of the needs 
of the case, and had he filled up even this outline consis 
tently, his whole argument would have been a power: 
“The enquiry is, How did Christ propose to make him- 
self not only the contemporary but the king of all ages? 
To this enquiry our auswer has been, (1), by a personal 
ministry ; (2), by a fully delineated judgment ; and (3), by 
the gift of the Spirit of Truth, whose peculiar function is 
to take of the things of Christ and show them unto the 
Church. It has been admitted by the latest writer on 
the life of Christ that Christ could, even after his per- 
sonal withdrawment, visit his people ‘in refreshing 
inspirations and great acts of providential justice ;’ this 
admission really covers the whole question of Christ’s 
contemporaneousness with all ages, for if he can visit his 
people at all in ‘refreshing inspirations and great acts 
of providential justice,’ he is, necessarily (if faithful to 


himself), the chief factor in human development on the 
Christian side.” 


The book is weak where Zece Homo was comparatively 
strong, and strong where Evce Homo was confessedly 
weak, The two books are, therefore, the complement of 
each other, and need to be read together. 

The remaining portions of the volume are not open to 
such severe criticism. 

The chapter on Christ adjusting IIuman Relations is 
very happily wrought out, and that on The Cross of Christ, 
which is its supplement, is equally good. They avoid 
the technical language of theology and purposely speak 
upon the side of reason, and for this very cause they are 
all the more significant. The author writes with a con- 
scious mastery of his subject, and his views are fresh, sug- 
gestive, and convincing. 7'hese Sayings of Men is a com 
parison between the investigations of the buman teacher 
and the revelations of the divine, and is thoroughly done. 
The most satisfactory chapter in the volume is that on 
Kternal Punishments; we have never seen the subject 
better argued from the point of reason and natural 
justice, Its connection with the cross is tenderly and 
truthfully set forth, The chapters on The Melation of 
the Cross to the Law and The Relation of the Cross to 
Practical Morals will command attention for their com- 
pleteness and careful thought, Without being theologt- 
cal, they are very successful discussions from a point of 
view which will attract many, ‘The refutation which he 
makes of certain objections of John Stuart Mill against 
Christian morals leaves nothing more to be said, The 
closing chapter of the volume proper is a deficient state. 
ment of The Posthumoua Ministry of Jeaua Christ; then 
follow some controversial notes on Hece Lomo, principally 
where the one writer differs from the other because he 
writes from another point of view, 

Awa life of Jesus Christ Leo Deus is aw defective as 
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Evxce Homo; but as an argument for the divinity of 
Christ from the pointings of human reason and the hig. 
torical gospels it is complete and satisfactory. Whep. 
ever the author goes beyond the life of Christ, however, 
or begins a constructive argument concerning the Chris. 
tian Church, he is weak and untrustworthy. The exce}. 
lence of the volume, then, is its carefully argued delineg. 
tion of the life and doctrines of Christ, with the simple 
object of convincing one at every point of the duality 
the divine and human, in Christ’s nature. Its presentg. 
tion of Christian morals as the practical side of theology 
are unusually well done, The volume is less brilliant, 
on the whole, than Mece Homo ; but it is more logical 
and much clearer in all that concerns the whole life of 
Christ. The style is crisp, sharp, clear, and strong, ‘Tp 
writer must lave been a close student of the New Teata. 
ment, and sheds much light upon many passages, Io jg, 
throughout, fervent and honest to his own convictions, 
His book is a voluine of essays rather than a coniplety 
treatise, and these essays vary widely in merit; but the 
argument, in MORE enses, is Complete, ANd leaves little to 
be said by the seeptie, It is a good sign that suehg 
reverent and really honest book has been written, and 
we are quite sure that it will fairly meet the difficulties 
of edueated and thoughtful minds, 


THE WICH HUSBAND* 

= the female writers who stand next in rank to 

George Eliot and the distinguished authoress of Th, 
Chronicles of Carlingford, Mrs, Riddell is justly entitled 
to the foremost place, At the outset of her career her 
efforts were highly appreciated and encouraged, and each 
successive work has given her a more prominent position 
in public estimation, At the same time the high commen. 
dation due to this lady’s writing must be qualified by an 
expression of regret that the startling rapidity with 
which her novels are produced does not afford time for 
that careful finish which is requisite to the perfecting of 
works which have the merit of exhibiting so much dra 
matic power, genuine feeling, and capacity in the delin. 
eation of characters and scenes. 

There are few writers who, having attained to celeb. 
rity, are willing to revive their earlier productions and 
subject them to the test of comparison with those works 
through which, at a later stage in their intellectual 
career, their fame has been acquired ; their mature judg- 
ment discerns faults which, if they cannot amend, they 
would fain hide; and some of our finest writers have 
shrunk from the ordeal which Mrs. Riddell has the cour- 
age to abide, and which, in the present instance, she 
need have no cause to regret. The story exhibits re 
markable strength of purpose and vigor of execution, 
but is occasionally marred by slight exaggeration and 
improbability, and unnecessarily lengthened by tedious 
recapitulation of family records and contemporaneous 
histories of personages in whom the reader takes no in- 
terest. The character of the heroine is striking and 
original ; our warmest sympathies are enlisted on her 
behalf, and yet it is impossible altogether to approve her 
conduct, although the authoress evidently considers it 
capable of excuse and even of justification. At Landyl 
Hall, the seat of a once wealthy and powerful family— 
now the desolate home of their impoverished descend- 
ants—on a dark, tempestuous night, as the wife of Mr. 
Renelle breathed her last, their daughter Judith was 
ushered into life. Beside the bed—which had once been 
acouch of state—an old Welshwoman indulges in the 
following prophecy : 

“J tell you, her lot will be the worst of any. I never 
saw a bady sleep as she sleeps; with such starts and 
twitches and turns; then it was not for nothing that 
she was sent into the world on a night like this, juét 
when her mother drew her last breath; see how she 
clutches her tiny hands as though she were preparing 
for some struggle, and heaven knows, too, she well may 
be. How could it be otherwise? How ean it? Oh! no, 
no; she will go through life battling her way, I see it 
written across hor face—I see it there |” 

Nothing can be more charming than the picture of 
Judith’s early life; her devotion to her father, the cheer 
fulness and industry with which she uses every means 
make the old place habitable, her gayety and beauty, 
and her unwearying attention to her poor afflicted sister 
are all admirably portrayed, One hour suflices to blight 
her happiness for ever; she rejects, in a fit of way ward: 
ness, the only man she could ever love, and his death 
serves to change the whole current of her life and trant 
form her from a joyous, free-hearted girl to a stern, hard, 
broken-hearted woman, Judith endeavors to add to the 
scanty means provided by her father for the subsistence 
of the family by writing, and senda her nianuseript 
one Mr, Kearn: 


*7he Kivh Husband: A Novel, My Mes, Middell, Philadel 
phias J. BD. Petereun & Bros, 1607, 
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“Mr. Kearn was one of those wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
jing who go about the world lacerating the hearts of ten- 
der young authors, with an indescribable show of kind- 
ness and painful adherence to truth. . . . He was an 
jmpertinent literary quack who, having just sense enough 
tofind out the safe side of criticism, fault-finding, scat- 
tered his ‘notes of censure’ broadcast over the kingdom, 
and then called out jor the world to come to admire the 
work he had accomplished.” 

Her manuscript is, of course, rejected ; and, after long 
struggles with poverty, her father dies ; she and her sis- 
ter Lilian are left penniless, and in order to provide a 
home for the latter, who is threatened with blindnees, the 
wohappy Judith marries Mr. Mazingford, a rich, selfish, 
and, we must add, brutal wretch, whose whole efforts are 
employed in making a great display for the astonishinent 
of his neighbors and in endeavoring to subdue the in- 
donitable epirit of his wife. She never eoncealed from 
him her motives in marrying; but lie undervalued the 
arength of her will, and was weak enough to suppose 
that he bad power to conquer her, Faithfully but 
qoldly Judith performed all her duties, never doing any- 
thing that her husband eould find fault with, but irritat 
ing him almost beyond enduranes by remindiag him, 
more by Manner than words, that their compact was one 
into Which no love could ever enter, that she married 
him for the sole purpose of making Lilian comfortable 
and of securing to her those luxuries which she could 
only obtain through his means, It is not an elevated 
condition of married life which the author has endeay- 
ored to depict, it is not one from which great moral 
teachings can be deduced; but it is, nevertheless, one 
for which a parallel may be found in actual experience, 
aud the portraiture, if not attractive, has the merit of 
faithful rendering. 

Under these circumstances anything like happiness 
was of course out of the question, but it must be acknow- 
edged that Judith defeated her own purpose and, by 
rousing her husband’s worst passions, invited the violence 
of which she complained. He never fulfilled his promise, 
upon which her agreement to marry him was founded, 
of advancing the money requisite for Lilian’s cure, but 
she was not wise in urging her claims by speeches simi- 
lar to the following : 

“Remember, Mr. Mazingford, to whom you are speak- 
ing; remember that 1 have good blood in my veins, and 
that you have not ; remember that if you have money, | 
have birth ; remember that I am the rarest piece of work- 
manship you ever purchased, and pray do not forget 
that, although lam your wife, you have never paid for me 
yet.” 

Sheagain urges Mazingford to give the money for Lilian, 
and after more contention he so far forgets himself as to 
strike her. She uttered no complant, but as soon as 
she had recovered from the shock occasioned by the 
blow, she coolly proceeded to forge his name to a check 
for four hundred pounds, went to the bank and received 
the money, which she immediately took to her aunt, in 
whose charge Lilian was placed. On her return home 
a terrible scene ensues, and her husband dashes her to 
the ground with such violence that she is confined to her 
bed for some days. At length poor Lilian dies, and mat- 
ters become worse and worse between the married pair. 
She had now no incentive to conciliate him, and she 
made no effurt todo so. By every means he endeavored 
to break her spirit, to make her submissive, but to no 
ptrpose ; she heartily despised him, and made no attempt 
to conceal her feelings ; to his threats, she only answered, 
“I defy you to break a broken heart!” One day she 
urged him to submit to a separation, and his brutality 
was such that she left the house and found means to 
tonceal her place of refuge for a time, during which she 
pursued her literary avocations and succeeded in acquir. 
jog both fame and money by her pen, One day she is 
recognized in the street by her husband and again taken 
toher wretched home, After her return, she continues 
her writing for a time, and her husWand is proud of her 
Siccexs and the celebrity which he supposes to reflect 
credit upon him : 

“Tt was really astonishing, when it became known that 
Mra, Mazingford and the authoress of ‘those clover 
vok8’ were one and the same perkon, how her produe: 
aes Were wought after! Ler publisher grew anxious 
Or another manuseript. Tis brethren bean to apecu 
Me upon the desirability of bringing out a new novel by 
to ri brariane eagerly rey sae when she was going 
- tenga ype to Mr, Mason that they lad * 

places on their shelves that they would be 
glad to fill with a new work, with a taking title, by the 
“ealled ‘Mra, Gilmore.’ In fact, there was a perfect 
firere about the matter; and at last Messra, Noxley & 
ale Offered terma for a fresh novel, tera which ae 

Y startled Mr. Mazingford, 

Of couree Judith refuses to write while under her hus 

Nd's roof, and altercations enaue with increased vio 
“ee, Until he las recourse to imprisonment ina private 
Mia-houwe, from which she effets hor escape, Tho pie: 





ture of the life led by this ill-assorted pair is truly sad’ 
as indeed are many of the passages in the lives of other 


characters whom we have not space to notice. Mrs. Rid- | 


dell is somewhat severe upon the publishers and, doubt- 
less, writes from experience; but all who are acquainted 
with the early struggles to which even the most success- 
ful authors have had to submit will acknowledge that 
many of her strictures are well founded, though they 
may not be in strict accordance with good taste. 

In the opening chapters of the book there are some 
sketches of London streets drawn with much skill and 
fidelity, and the peculiar idiosyncrasies of the individuals 
occupying these localities, remote from the great world, 
are adinirably depicted. 


“Tf you want to know,” writes the author, “ what per- 
fect independence is, to be able to do precisely as you 
like, to be free from censorious observation, to eacape the 
keen serutiny and malignant criticism of old women of 
both sexes ; if you desire to live in What style you elioose, 
to wear out shabby clothes without being pointed at as 
008, to disport the most fashionable garments without 
wine Called extravagant; to be iarried without a living 
rol but the curate, the clerk, and your wife being the 
wiser; to be buried without ascore of idle tongues tele 
graphing the faet from louse to house and calling the 
funeral stingy, and holding a coroner's inquest with a 
special jury over your memory, come and live ia the 
very heart of London,” 
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Poems by Amanda T, Jones, Printed at the Riverside 
Press, and for sale by Hurd and Houghton, New York, 
1867.—American young people, especially of the softer 
sex, are greatly given to what the London Spectator 
has called “donkey-riding on Parnassus.” It is truly 
wonderful at how early au age American girls discern the 
mysterious and pleasing concords of love and dove, youth 
and truth, beauty and duty ; only less wonderfal, indeed, 
than the vast number of changes they contrive to ring on 
these simple combinations and their prolonged success in 
conveying, with the greatest possible quantity of musical 
words, the fewest possible ideas, But the mania for 
versifying is, after all, a harmless mania. Barring the 
waste of the writer’s time end the reader’s patience, it is 
rather beneficial than otherwise. The habit of trying to 
do one’s best in anything is a good habit, and, in this 
case, the tendency is to give us whatas a people we most 
lack—refinement and delicacy of thought. Besides, the 
disease is as brief as it is violent and seldom outlasts the 
gushing period of girlhood. Soon after leaving boarding- 
school the febrile symptoms gradually abate ; a year or 
two of society is generally suflicient to convert it into a 
mild intermittent ; it is only a very incurable and hopeless 
case indeed that survives matrimony and maternity. 
And, for the most part, the youthful pseudo-muse, if we 
may use the expression, is content to flap her wings in 
the poet’s corners of country papers, seldom venturing 
into the open heaven of publication, of extra cloth and gilt 
edges—“ the poet’s heaven of blue and gold.” If she 
should stray hitherward what can the courteous critic do 
but gently pat her silly head, wisely wag his own, and go 
dismiss her to inevitable and not unkindly oblivion ? 

But sometimes it so happens that the presumptuous 
creature declines to be thus dismissed ; returns again to 
the charge ; whispers in our ear at unguarded moments ; 
points out this brilliant description or that striking meta- 
phor; in a word, so pesters and plagues us that when, in 
very vexation, we come to examine her more closely we 
are surprised to discover in her pretty face a decided re- 
semblance to the Heavenly Nine. In this simple allegory 
we wish to convey the truth that from all this mass of 
scribbling and poetasting is sometimes, and in small 
amounts, evolved what, if not poetry, is at least so good 
an imitation as to deceive a careless scrutiny. And Miss 
Jones’s merit is so far beyond the average of the school 
which she, we will not say belongs to, but has, apparently, 
graduated from, as to claim something more than the 
brief notice already accorded to her in Tie Rounp 
TABLE. Not the least of her merit is her freedom from 
the characteristic faults of writers of her class, maudlin 
sentimentality and lackadaisical drivel. Her verses, 
besides, are written with fluency and grace and show con- 
siderable command of language and sprightliness of fancy. 
Her reading seems to have been quite extensive, and if her 
scholarship is neither very brilliant nor very profound, if 
Zcus is disguised as a dissyllable and Calliope tortured into 
Callidpe, and Greek gods and Roman gods jumbled in 
unseemly confusion, it is something that she should have 
any pretension to scholarship at all; it is something that 
aun American girl should have even as much classical 
learning as can be got from a classical dictionary, It 
will be long, of course, before there will be of our coun- 
try-women any who shall give us such translations of 
Aschylus as Mea, Browning and Mra, Augusta: Webster 
have given; perhaps it is not desirable that there should 
be; but there isa wide difference between this and the 
utter inanity aud thorough ignorance which generally 
distinguish our women at present, And Misa Jones bs to 
be praised for this, at least, if for nothing more, that ahe 
has made progrees in the right direction and set an exam. 
ple worthy of imitation by her innumerable fair rivals, 

Of her poems we can apeak but briefly, Ter most 
ambitious effort, Te Atlantis, ja founded on a fabled 
diapute between Athena and Neptune for the possession 
of Acta, Which Zena, intervening, aselynea to the former, 
and to the latter, dominion over all Janda besides. 
Thereupon the ocean god retires ina huff to Atlantis, an 
island in mid ocean, where, in fulness of time, bia sons, 
reluning after lil, cast envious eyes on Acta, and at last 
svt forth to subdue it, But Athena coming to her peo- 
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ple’s rescue, the invaders are slaughtered to a man and 
their island submerged and overwhelmed by Zeus. The 
difficult Spenserian stanza, in which the story is told, is 
handled with much skill, and though the metaphors are 
sometimes far-fetched—in one case, we fear to say how 
many million miles: . 


‘“* Brow and breast and limb of ivory shone 
Fair as the milk-white moons that rise and glide 
O'er distant Herschel’s night involvéd zone 
And bid admiring spheres their veiling shades disown ’— 


they are redeemed by such picturesque phrases as “ tem- 
pest herded clouds,” “ voiceful legions,” “ unleashed thun- 
ders,” “ fleet, frore wings of death,” and such good de- 


scriptions as that of Athena’s and Neptune’s paiting, on 
pages 19, 20— 


‘* Slow waving flowers arise, as if the epring 
Had blown his reedy music far and wide— 
Aud nightingales begin to wave the wing 
And pant and thrill in ecstacies of pride ; 
Their welling raptures ripple and siibside 
Till All the passing gephyrs swoon with song! 
‘ Athena Comes mnure fair than crowned bride= 
With blast Hor elect ye motiits her presehee wrong, 
Breathe softly loud her praise, afar the ehait prolong, 


" Now swells the sea its coming lord to greet | 
Vrom iste to isle fall fast the tidings drift j 
The speedy billows Full around his feut i 
A ¢reséent shapen chariot high they lifts 
‘They urge the siced fram out the watery rift; 
While fosiny hands make haste to fling the rein 
Ascends the gud—ithe dripping wheels are swift, 
The glittering Roots fast heat the charmed main, 
Whose surges crouch before and all their waves restrain ;"" 





the last lines of which may have been suggested by 
Virgil, dneid v, 817, seq, ; of Atlantis on page 21, 
‘* Phere grew all flowers the brightness to enhance; 
There lyre-like winds did chime in every glade; 
A thousand heights did shining streams elance, 
From sun-lit crags to valleys steeped in shade ; 
A thousand lucent winding rivers strayed 
By fragrant mounds, where flights of golden bees 
The leaf-enshielded chalices o’erweighed, 
Spilling the dew to reach the honey lees ; 
Aud there were verdant palms and many stately trees. 


‘* There shells of crimson strewed the shadowy sands 
As sunset clouds on ashen skies afloat ; 

And there all birds that dwell in lightsome lands 
Shook wings of flame, and sang, and soared remote, 
Till fain the senses ceased thercon to dote, 

And but the happy heart with song was sweet; 

And ah! the deepening floods of light that smote 

The leafy gates of every dim retreat, 

And on the waveless lakes made white each flowery fleet!” 
of the fight, on pp. 48-51, and of the destruction of the 
island, on p. 56, which space will not permit us to quote. 
The purple patch of patriotism in the shape of a moral 
we do not greatly fancy—the less as it becomes immoral 
even to blasphemy—iu the passage on Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion: 

* And sighing yet, ‘Thy will, O God! not mine,’ 

His clinging crown of thorns half snatched away, 

His wan lips wet with crucifixion-wine, 

He stood, pale herald of millennial day, ; 

While Judas paused afar and whispered, * Slay him—slay !’”” 

In fact, the patriotic poems throughout display more 
patriotism than poetry, and not much of either. Such 
effusions as Furt Donelson, with its “ southern demons* 
and “ traitors athirst for blood,” and 7'he Battle of Look- 
out Mountain, with its “ rebellious hordes ” and “ fiends ” 
and “ brutal hatred’s tigrish yells,” are certainly in very 
bad taste; not even excused by the fact that the author 
has lost a brother in the war. Any publication tending 
to keep alive the bitterness of the strife which has so re- 
cently and so happily ended cannot be too severely de- 
nounced. The best of these poems are those least tainted 
with politics: April Days, The Rebel Flag of Truce, and 
the Threnody on Captain Falconer, which attracted con- 
siderable notice when first published in THE RounD 
TaBLE. Zhe Battle of Lookout Mountain reminds us of 
Boker’s poem on the same subject, but has less musele 
and vigor. Such expressions as “ Desistanee,” “ crescive 
day,” “ dulcitude,” and “ waltzing waters” might be ad- 
vantageously omitted. Of the miscellaneous poems the 
first, entitled The Vision of the Egyptian Priest, is the 
most remarkable, and the last, Poem Delivered at the An- 
niversary of some mysterious Nameless Club, to which 
the volume is also dedicated, the best. These extracts 
from the latter must conclude our list of quotations : 

“* Here Calliope, skilled the heart to reach, zs 

From Thought’s deep river flings the form of speech ” (p. 188); 

——* sharp antagonisms, like wasps, that reach 

Into the heart to get the sweets of love’’ (p. 190). 

Of the winds: 
** How rushed they forth, alert and strong and free! 
With dancing feet to thrid the dark-arched woods ; 
To plough the sands on desert solitudes : 

O'er drowsy plains to chase the flitting bee ; 

Down dripping chasme the falling leaf to whirl; 
Cloud against cloud ‘mid leaping flames to burl; 

To beat with forceful wings the frothy sea,” etc. 

On the whole, Miss Jones’s volume, we think, shows 
considerable promise, a cultivated taste, and a genuine 
fecling for art. It has many of the elements which go 
to make true poetry ; if it is often commonplace, it is as 
often impressive ; if it evinces no great brillianey of im. 
avination, it bears the impress of a vivid and graceful 
funcy ; if the thought is never very profound, it is gen 
erally correct; the descriptive passages betoken a quick 
eye for the pletureeque, and the metrical combinations an 
ear for the resources of rhythm, After the glare of 
noonday we turn with relief to the dim beauty of the 
starlight, and if Mise Jones cannot shine a sun in the 
poetical firmament she may at least twinkle fairly among 
the lesser lighta—a “ milk-white moon of Herschel,” for 
example; tf she cannot hope to rank with the “ grand 
old masters, the bards sublime,” she need not despair 
of winning a place among 

“the humbler poets 
Whose eonga gush from the heart, 
Ap showers from the clouds of summer 
Or teara from the eyelida start,” 


The Political Writings of Richard Cobden, London: 
W. Ridgway, 1807.—'lhe reviewer of this work iu 7% 
Atheneum, some weeks since, undertook to prove that 
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the late Mr. Cobden was not an “international man,” 
and that Lord Hobart, who has first given him that 
title both in a recent. article in Macmilian’s Magazine 








—— 





But our conception of Australia chiefly included convicts, 
bushrangers, natives, kangaroos, opossums, flocks of 


and in notes to Cobden’s political writings which his; sheep, gum-trees, gold-diggings, and embraced nothing 


lordship has edited, is altogether mistaken. ‘‘ We should | of a much higher grade of civilization. 


We were aware 


like to know on whose authority,” says the writer in| of newspapers there, and, if we had thought about it at 


his review of this work (The Atheneum never knows 
who edits anything unless informed officially), “ Richard 
Cobden is described as an international man in these 
pages, since the radical unsoundness of that theory of 
Cobden’s life is proved by every word which, in the 


course of thirty years, ever dropped from Cobden’s pen.” | 


all, might have entertained the idea of banks and other 
business and social conveniences, such as exist else- 
where. But as our literature about it is usually made, 
if not published, on the spot, then published in England, 
and finally reprinted after a lapse of time in this country, 
it is only natural that a book written for the New 


The Atheneum theory, in fact, is just the contrary. Cob-| Zealand, Australian, and Tasmanian market last Christ- 


den, if his reviewer is right, was not an international | 


but essentially an insular man. Like those “ local pa- 
triots,” Franklin and Washington (this is The Athe- 
aeum’s phrase), he did not care a button for any nation ; 
would watch them struggling for liberty and against op- 
pression, and would see them damned (better print the 
word without stars or hyphens) before he would help 
them. This view of Cobden’s life was once common 
enough. If any English Rip Van Winkle who went to 
sleep some fourteen or fifteen years ago were now to 
awaken it would be ten to one that he would applaud. 
But Eaglishmen who have been awake during that time 
have mostly come to a different opinion. They see now 
that. Cobden’s foreign policy was based upon something 
more than mere British selfishness. He hated the crooked 
ways of the old school, the secret diplomacy, the garb- 
ling of blue-book despatches, the Machiavelism, the 
lying, the double-dealing, the hypocrisy which some peo- 
ple still think essential in international transactions, He 
had but one simple standard—the principles of morality 
founded on a wide view of the interests of mankind. 
This was why he was sometimes stigmatized as Russian 
in his sympathies, sometimes American, sometimes 
French. Politicians of a lower class could not under- 
stand why he was so often against his own country ; the 
simple explanation was that his own country was 80 
often wrong. ‘hey called him unpatriotic; he was sim- 
ply just. They even stigmatized him as a traitor to his 
country ; he was simply faithful to another and a higher 
principle. Is this to be an insular or an international 
man? Cobden taught the great truth, which is even now 
only partially recognized among practical statesmen, that 
the interests of nations are not antagonistic but identical. 
When the American colonies estalished their independ- 
ence, France exulted in England’s supposed ruin; when 
the French monarchy fell and anarchy succeeded, the 
English ignorantly rejoiced at the imaginary downfall 
of their neighbor. Mr. Cobden taught a different creed, 
drawn from the truths of political philosophy, He taught 
the people that our neighbor's prosperity is, in a great 
Measure, ouf prosperity ; and that it is wiser and better 
to be friends than enemies, If this be selfialinens, it 
would be well for mankind if relfishness were leas rare 

It is quite true that he rarely approved of active interven 

tion in the affaires of other nations, on whatever ground it 
might be advocated, In this reapect his opinions appear 
At firat sight to be opposed to those of Mr, Mill, who has 
a0 eloquently repudiated the notion—if any one has such 
4 notion—that we are to look on and see a people subja- 
gited by foreign troops, or oppressed by tyrannical rulers, 
and be precluded from rendering any assiatanee in our 
power, But Mr, Mill was laying down abstract principles, 
qualifying them all the while by #0 many other consider 

ationa that there was, afterall, probably little difference be 

tween hisand Mr, Cobden’s philosophy, Cobden had tode 

cide on cases as they arose in practice, and in few, if any, of 
these did he see any grounds for approving of the old ng 

lish habit of meddling in foreign affairs, He had a pro 

found distrust of the ruling class among hisown country 

men, He had but too many proofs that they had no 
sympathy with liberty, but would oftenest be found on the 
wrong side ; or, if pretending to support the right, would 
be there only to betray their cause. And again, he was ea 

sentially a practical man, Ile knew that the best-inten 

tioned interference is continually proving mischievous, and 
tending to far other results than were ever contemplated, 
Besides this, he took a rational view of things; and aaw 
there were limite to Eaglind's power to do good which it 
would be foolish to shut her eyes to, There ia a class in 
England who would deapateh a theet to bombard Waraaw 
on behalf of the poor Polea; Mr, Cobden was not of these, 
He would probably have explained that he was for letting 
Russia and the Poles alone, so far, at least, as armed inter 

ference went, for no other than the homely reason that 
armed interference would probably do more harm than 
good, It is trae, as The Athenaum's reviewer anys, that 
Cobden disapproved of the war in aid of Turkey ayalnat 
Russia; bat he had, rightor wrong, a deep convietion that 
it would be better for the Inhabitants of Turkey—that ie, 
of Kurepean Turkey—to be part of Russia than to be 
governed by thelr present rulera; and he wasright. But 
no man sympathized less with aggression or with the rage 
for territorial aggrandizement He would have given up 
Gibraltar to the Spaniards, the Lonian Islands to their 
own people, or Canada to the United States, if their in- 
habitants had clearly wished it, Was this a mere insular 
policy? This new reviver of a bygone slander would 
answer yes; but wo may safely leave nations other 
than England who were most affected by it to pronounce 
upon that point, The book is soon to be published in 
this country by the Messrs, Appleton, when we shall take 
occasion to return to it, 


Grif: A Story of Colonial Life. By B. L ‘Farjeon. 
Dunedin (New Zealand): William Hay. 1866.— We 
are indebted to Mr. Farjeon not only for the very reada- 
ble novel he has sent us, but for correction of impressions 
about the Antipodes which, so far as they were formed 
at all, were vaguely erroneous. We were not go far 
astray a8 a Paria editor who, as we learn from a late 
number of Z've Honolulu Advrtiser, has been representing 
a young Frenchman as relapsing into barbarism and adopt- 
ing an unpronouaceable name in order to espouse a 























mimas should be some years fresher than anything else 
that has reached us from that quarter. Besides, people 
writing about a country with which they are familiar 
for the benefit of those at a distance, invariably dwell 
upon matters which they think calculated to surprise us, 
but which are exactly the ones we have read about a 
hundred times before; so that an average book on an 
English colony in Oceanica gives a far less graphic idea 
of the daily life of the region than can be had from the 
advertising or reporters’ columns of a local newspaper or 
a story, like the one before us, written for consumption 
on the spot. 

Of course we knew all this before we read Grif ; nev- 
ertheless, it was not without surprise that we received 
from a region popularly associated with aboriginal can- 
nibals with a penchant for massacring white men, a 
novel much more neatly printed than novels are in New 
York, and which talked of Australian cities and Austra- 
lian people as if they were much the same as other cities 
and people. We have bushrangers, to be sure, likewise 
gold-diggings and a single native who, unfortunately, is 
too civilized to be at all romantic; but we have also 
banks, boot-blacks, benevolent societies, policemen, public 
dinners, palaces of trade, merchants who grow wealthy 
by failing, and even swells and office-holders, very much 
as we might have in New York or New Orleans or San 
Francisco, so much, indeed, that among the strongest in- 
dications of its origin are the variations of slang and oc- 
casional idioms strange to our ears, a8 when we read that 
a man “ went out into the open” where we should say 
“out of doors.” That human nature has known little 
change appears from this bit of experience recounted by 
our hero: 

*** When I was in quod a preacher chap comes and preaches to 
me. He sets ‘isself down upon the bench and reads somethin’ 
out of a book—a Bible, you know—and arfter he'd preached for 
‘arfa hour he says: ** Wot do yer think of that, ‘nighted boy?" 
“It's wery good,’ T ees; “but Pean't eat it.” “Put yer trust 
above,” he ses, “ But e pose all the grub is down ‘ere. eee ly 
“Tean't go up there and fetch it.” Then he groans and tells me 
Astory about a hinfant who was found in the bullrishes, arfter it 
‘ad been deserted, and Laps and tells him that Pve heen deserted, 


and vy dunt eomebody come and take me out of the bullrushes! 
Woe u't he puadzied, ceither, 


tet Don't you etenl no more," ie Res, ' OF yer eee il gO to 
morehal perdition, Men is charitable and good, jiet you try tem, 
and vive tip your evil Gorses,”” Bo wen Luete out of quod, seal 
to tiyeell, PU jiet tey if the preacher cove ia right, L waited till 
I wae ‘unury and Couldn't get nothin’ to eat without etealin’ it 
1 could ‘ave took @ trotter, for the trotter-man wae a crinkin’ at 
a bar and hie bareket woe on a bene) but |b wouldn't, Noy l 
goes straight to the ewell streets, and there | sees the ewelle a 
waikin' up and down, and liftin’ theie ‘ate, and emilin’ at the 
vale. I didu't ‘ave courage at first to epeak to em, but wen bdid, 
eend | may live! they started back as if | woe a mad dawg. You 
be awl, they ses, or you'll be gay in charge , Who shoud 
[eee comin’ along but the proncher chap, © 'Hre's a slant,” ees 
I to myself, He ‘ad @ lady on ‘is arm and they looked wery 
grand, But went went up to him he etarts back too, and wee, 
* Beyawn, young repererbate "> Wen ET heerd that, | eed, Obarity 
be blowed | and Toes and finds out the trotter-man and takes 
two trotters, and noe one knows nothin’ about it," 

From this it will be perevived that a portion of the 
plot is cast among the thieves inevitable in Australian 
narrative, Ttisin this portion that the tragic eletaent 
is introduced, which is compensated by some genuine 
humor in the delineations of colonial highJife, The 
story laa well-constructed and exciting one, but ends #o 
abruptly as to suggest that the last page stands for what 
in the author's mind assumed the proportions of several 
chapters, 


Cait Julii Casaris Commentarii de Bello Gallica, With 
explanatory notes by George Stuart, AM. Philadelphia ; 
Kldredge & Bro, (S67— The Casar before us ia the feat 
of a clansical series to be edited by the editor of the pres 
ent work and Prof, Thomas Chase, of Haverford College, 
and to include Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, and other 
Latin in general use in aehools and colleges, The text 
in malioly that (Krauer's) of the Tauehnitz edition, 
though, as will be the ease in the others of the series, it 
has been revived and altered where the research of the 
beat German authorities has established other readings, 
The question of notes isa dificult one on which to pro 
nounce ; a medium should be determined between abao 
lute destitution, which leads to the Introduction of “ po 
nies,” and those which, like Anthon's, are nearly equiva 
lent to's translation, ‘The present editor aeemm to us to 
erron Dr, Anthon’s side, though in a loss degree, The 
boy who reads Casar has generally had some practice in 
what is called baby Latin, and ought to need explanation 
of veyy few passages in so simple and lucid, not to say 
monotonous, a style; yet in the early portions of the 
books we find an average of a page and a half of fine 
print notes to each page of conrse-print text, This, how- 
over, gradually diminishes, and towards the cloas—which 
is seldom read at all—there is no superabundance of 
assistance. ‘The edition is n nice one, inexpensive, 
cleanly printed, neatly bound, but in cloth which an 
average school-boy will reduce to shabbiness and tatters 
in a month. In size it is a little larger than the very 
pleasant flexibly-bound Greck and Latin texts of Harper 
& Bros., which is, perhaps, the most desirable form 
wherein the classics can be had, provided one will be 
content with the bare text, 


Siege of Washington, D.C. Written expressly for little 





people. By I. Colburn Adams, Capt. New York ; Dick 
& Fitzgerald. 1867.—The handsome exterior of this book 





———— Ep 
and the number and excellence of its illustrations are eq). 
culated to entrap one into closer scrutiny of what lookg 
like a very racy jeu desprit, but turns out to be apparent. 
ly but a snare anda delusion. The “ written expressly 
for little people” appears at first to be a joke, then 
you conclude that it is in earnest, and finally, when 
you become more familiar with our author’s conception 
of jokes, that it is one after all, but that, as in other jp. 
stances, you may not hope to discover wherein it consists, 
We read the book with a constant belief that something 
funny is inevitably at hand, but it proves to be a ver). 
table will-o’-the-wisp and is never to be caught. That 
which most nearly answers the purpose of fun is the 
frequent interpolation of ‘ my son,” after the manner of 
Orpheus C. Kerr’s “ my boy.” St'll, it is 80 obvious that 
the book is humorous that, having failed to discern g 
passage which we can interpret in a mirthful sense, we 
are willing to believe that the fault lies with us and that 
an explanation such as used to follow Mrs. Grundy’s wit. 
ticisms will yet display in it a vein of extremely subtle 
and delicately veiled satire, which we ought unaided to 
have found. Our faith is largely due to a belief that the 
artist and printers would not have exerted themselves jn 
so very creditable a manner were there not something 
more to justify it than our closest scrutiny can discern on 
the surface. 


Terra Maria ; or, Threads of Maryland Colonial Tis 
tory. By Edward D, Neill. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1867.—Familiar with the chroniclers, 
from Oldmixon down, whose pages contain any shreds 
of historical value, Mr. Neill has availed himself of 
leisure moments to ransack the various collections in the 
Congressional Library—historical tomes, parliamentary 
and legislative journals, state papers, the Somers and 
Force collections—in quest of any memorials of the Bal- 
timores and their followers that had escaped his prede- 
cessors. As the result, he has given us, in a volume of 
some two hundred and fifty pages containing unusually 
little of antiquarian chaff, a remarkably readable ac- 
count of Maryland, In the Good Old Colony Times when 
we were under the King, the intrigues and rivalries of the 
Calverts at court and in their various plantations, the 
growth of their settlements, the rise and struggles of the 
different churches, the complications with neighboring 
proprietors—in fine, the passages in the pre-Revolutionary 
history of Maryland which have escaped historians. For 
all Marylanders the work has value, and the author's 
genealogical notes will prove interesting to very many 
who trace their origin to that state, Virginia, Delaware, 
or even, in some instances, Pennsylvania and New Jer 
sey. It must be confessed, however, that in these paw 
sages of ite early history may be found ample explanation 
of the slight esteem in whieh the Maryland of to day ia 
held throughout the siaterhood of states, 


The Moly Title, With [hatrationa by Guatave Dori, 
Parti LeNIV. London and New York : Canell, Petter 
Galpin. tie 86 superflious to praise and ao inipomelble to 
explain in words the marvellous powers of M, Doré that 
we shall not attempt deseription of what moat of the 
readers of Tite Moun Tani are familiar with, The 
ible, it was thought by many, would offer subjeets less 
suited to the artiat’s pencil-—or, more etrietly, brush thas 
Minehansen, Don Quirote, ov the Inferno; he element 
of extravagance would be taken away, and in a measure 
those of horror and anguish, whieh he had depicted to 
vividly, It must be acknowledged that a few of the plates 
are not worthy of association with thelr fellows, yet 
there are many surpassed by none in the preeeding books 
and not afew in whieh Doré's powers are displayed even 
more wonderfully than in the /nferno, Nothing eould 
surpass the representations of terror and torture in the 
iustrations of the Egyptian plagues, the overthrow of 
Pharaoh's army in the Hed Sea, or the destruction of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram ; the effects of light and 
shade in the scene of Joshua commanding the sun to 
stand still, and of the flight of the Midinnites; the im 
pression of distance given in the pleture of Achan stoned 
and of multitude in some of these, but eapecially in Sam 
son's deatruction of the Philistines with the jaw bone, i 
the last part; or the admirable large figures in rest and 
action #o often Introduced, Including several of Moses, 
and othors of Jacl and Siaera and of Samson and Delilab. 
The exquisite letterpreas, It should be added, is an ad 
Mmirable in ite way ae the engravings it accompanies, 

An Offering of Sympathy to the Afflicted, expecially to 
Bereaved Parents, By rancia Parkman, DD). A ne 
editim, with additions by Frederick A. Furley, DD, New 
York: James Miler, 1806.—Dr, Parknnn wan one of 
the moat cultivated and esteemed of the Boaton Unitarian 
Ministers in the generation just past, ‘The porsersor of 
an ample fortune, he devoted his life to religious and 
philanthrople labora, ‘The present volume, the only one 
he prepared for the preaw, was suggested by the dreadful 
death of a little daughter who was burned in’ her erib, 
It is made up of reflections upon preparations for adver 
nity, resignation to the divine will, and kindred toples, 
by Dr. Parkman himself; and a great variety of contr 
butions, in both prose and poetry, from the more eminent 
Unitarian ministers, such as Dra, Gannett, Lawson, ' 
B. O, Peabody, Furness, Bellows, Greenwood, and Osgood 
with a poom by H, W. Longfellow, two meditations bY 
Mr. George Ripley, a poom by Dr, Wardlaw, of Glasgow, 
ete, A spirit of tender religious trust and submission, 
rising to tho aasured hope of fature reunion with Cari 
and his disciples, pervades the volume, — Its tone , 
thoughtful and sympathetic rather than doctrinal or dog 
matic, 


Our Father's Business. By Thomas Guthrie, DD. 
New York : Alexander Strahan, 1867,—Under the — 
general title Dr, Guthrie has brought together wert 
effective discourses and exhortations upon the follow rf 
themes: Our Model ; Our Object and Chief End ; oF 
tian Decision ; Perseverance in Well Doing ; Mans 








ability ; God's Ability; The Believer's Reward, and @ 
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Works. With enthusiasm and energy, and with his 


wonted fertility of illustration, the author impresses these 
subjects upon the reader's attention. Dr.Guthrie’s great 

wer is in the pulpit or on the platform. Though pre- 
yented from coming to this country as a commissioner 
from the Free Church General Assembly of Scotland to 
the Presbyterian Assemblies which meet here in May, we 
trust his American admirers at some future day may 
have the opportunity, though his health is far from being 
good, of hearing his stirring eloquence. 


The New York Medical Journal,of which Dr. Wm. A. 
Hammond is editor, has appeared in a new typographical 
dress and with features of literary and scientific interest 
which are highly creditable to all concerned in its pro- 
duction. Without pretending to pass any subtle criti- 
cisms upon the more technical and, to the layman’s eye, 
the more occult articles in the April number, we feel 
quite safe in saying that it will bear comparison with 
any publication of similar character in the world. Such 
a magazine as this can be made the engine of vast good 
tothe community, and The Medical Journal is in hands 
which are incapable of using it save in such a direction. 
Every physician and surgeon in the country should sub- 
scribe for this periodical, and they can do so by remitting 
to the Messrs. Bradstreet, of Beekman street, by whom it 
isso beautifully printed. 


I, Amendments to the International Revenue Lav, ap- 
proved March 2, 1867. New York: Baker, Voorhis & 
Co—II. Notaries’ and Commissioners’ Hand-book, con- 
taining all the Necessary Forms, Fees, etc. The Same. 
1867.--Messrs. Baker, Voorhis & Co. deserve well of 
the legal profession for the promptness with which 
they issue important laws. The alterations in the 
Internal Revenue Act made by the last Congress 
are quite numerous, and are sufficiently interesting 
to the public at large to make this pamphlet wel- 
come. The Hand-book for Notaries will be found of 
great service not only to the officers named, but to every 
attorney and conveyancer. It contains in a compact 
form an amount of information which would otherwise 
have to be sought for through a number of volumes of 
statutes. 


True Protestant Ritualism. By the Rev. Charles IT. 
Hall, D.D., Rector of the Church of the Epiphany, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Vo. 1867. 
=Dr. Hall writes with zeal and knowledge against 
Bishop Hopkins’s Law of Ritualism. The bishop has 
committed himeelf, in rather a startling way, to the 

ition that the ceremonial law of the Mosaic economy 
Ir atl in force, at least suiliciently for all the purpose of 
modern ritualiam ; and Dr. Hall sete forth the weakness 
and fallacy of this pretension, His work ia an effective 
contribution to the rittalistie controversy, On the basia 
of “law,” American fitualism does not seem to have a 
firm foothold, 
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LITERARIANA. 


Tuer has been of late a great deal of controversy 
Among our publishers respecting their relative rights 
n the proprietary of certain English novels, At first 
tight such controversy would appear to be unmeaning 
Shough, since none of them can apparently possess any 
Sich rights at all. There is no protection for English 
*uthors here any more than there is protection for Amer- 
lean authors in England. Any one who chooses to get a 
Spy of a London book may print it in New York and 
Make what he can of it. ‘This is so far patent and ac- 





knowledged that when one publisher complains upon 
such a score of infringement on the part of another it is 
commonly received with that slight attention which is 
paid when the persuasion is general that there is no real 
basis upon which a complaint may rest. There is, how- 
ever, a right and a wrong even here; and a careful 
examination not of hypothetical but of actual facts will 
show this to a demonstration. For example, a short 
time back the Messrs. Harper bought from Mr. Anthony 
Trollope the advance sheets of his novel called 7’he Clav- 
erings for two thousand dollars, in order to be able to 
issue the complete work before any other American 
house. This certainly was doing very much better 
than to pay the author nothing at all; and although 
the Messrs. Harper made the purchase as a business 
transaction, and with the hope of profit, we do not think 
this ought to lessen their credit for it. Now, the pub- 
lisher ot Littell’s Living Age, a periodical entirely made 
up of unpaid cribbings from foreign contemporaries, had 
commenced to print Zhe Claverings from the English 
serial issue before the publication of the whole work 
by the Messrs. Harper; and on the appearance of the 
latter, in due course, Messrs. Littell, Son & Co. set up 
a loud cry of complaint and made a piteous appeal 
for public sympathy because the only issue of The Clav- 
ertngs printed in America which paid the author a price 
for his brains anticipated their own, which paid him 
not a penny! It subsequently appeared that Messrs. 
Littell, Son & Co. had offered the stereotype plates of The 
Claverings to the Messrs. Harper, and made it a further 
and especial ground of complaint against the latter firm 
that they declined the purchase of plates which were 
positively made in part from the Harpers’ own edition 
after its publication! Now, in a case like this there can- 
not be the least doubt as to who is right and who is wrong ; 
and we refer to it thus explicitly because we find that 
some former remarks in these columns, referring to the 
same subject, were partially misconstrued. There cannot 
be a shade of question but that the Messrs. Harper, who 
thus honestly pay for a certain literary privilege, stand 
in a more honorable position, and are therefore better en- 
titled to public respect and support, than others who 
have paid nothing and whose sole principle of business 
action is that of levying all possible profit which the law 
allows without the least regard to the moral aspects of 
the case. There is sometimes a deal of humbug in the 
ostentatious paying of English authors—as in the case 
of a Boston house which is loud in puffing itself for the 
same through all its advertising mediums ; and which to 
our knowledge agreed to payan English writer of repute 
a atated price on each copy of his work sold, and then, the 
work being printed and some years having rolled by, 
never again, as he himeelf assured us, communicated with 
him on that or any other subject—but we have never 
heard, even from the moat seandalous, the whisper of such 
An iiiputstion of vain-glorious meanness attributed to the 
Menara, Harper, 


Ti Hiv, SAmMunL W, Dorritin las completed a 
translation of the Celestial Country of Bernard of Clani 
Translations have been made by, among others, Dean 
Trench, De, Coles, and Der, Neale, of whom the latter is 
on the whole most successtul, certainly 80 far as popu 
larity is eoneerned, None of them, however, have sue 
eveded at ones in conveying the meaning and preserving 
a literal rendering and the metre of the Latin, Mer, Dat 
field lias endeavored in lis version, which is of 104 lines, 
iiany of Which are verbatim, to combine these features 
That he has suceeeded is, we think, shown by the speci 
men verses which we append—the passage being that 
commencing "O bona patria” : 

* Father-land best for me, ehall I find reat in thee—ehall T behold 
thee? 

Vather-land best for me, shall I be blessed in thee 

entold me? 

Speak to me now I pray, anewer and show the way, say ‘Thou 

shalt gain me 

Then ehall ny trast be strong—but wilt thou tarry long? Oh, 

eay ‘attain me,’ 

Snered and free from il blessings for thee fulfil, widening ever, 

God, ehall thy etry appear=ah! how shall they appear who 

from him sever! 


shall grace 


Mn, W.'T. Linton, of New York, is preparing a lis 
tory of wood engraving from the earliest time in Bag 
land, Germany, France, America, and elaewhere, The 
volume, which is to be printed abroad and ef whieh 
three hundred copies will be printed for aubscribers only, 
in to be profusely illustrated with proofs on India paper 
of the beat works of the beat mastera, taken when possi 
blo from the original blocks, and in other cases with 
photographa from early proofs; there will also be sam 
ples of faulty atyle, and cute of original subjects designed 
to show the manifold capabilities of wood engraving, 





The subjects treated in the book include a complete his 
tory of the art, anclent and modern, designed to supply 
the deficiencies of previous works on the subject, none of 
which can claim completeness; eriticlame of the merita 
of different echools; instructions for artiste ; qecounts of 
eminent engravers, ‘The work will, no doubt, prove a 
valuable addition to art literature, 


Mrasnas, D, AreLeron & Co,, whose business has out- 
grown even their present large establishment on Broad. 
way, purpose another removal, ‘This time it is to Broome 
Street, which our publishers seem disposed to make the 
literary street, and where the Messrs, Appleton have 
bought twelve Jota, partially bounded by Grand, Greene, 
and Broome Streets, on which they will commence to 
build next month, 


Mr, CrranLes H, Wenn, it appears, is to be reckoned 
among our publishers, Beside his admirable Lifith 
Lank, he announces St, 7'wel'mo, the travesty upon At, 
Kimo of which we spoke some time since as in prepara 





tion, Mr..Webb willalso introduce to us Mark Twain, a 
humorist in whose praises the California newspapers are 
unanimous, but who is as yet little known in tue Kast. 


Witru its new volume 7'he Galaxy abandons the plan 


of fortnightly publication, which, for some reason, has 
never seemed to succeed with any of the periodicals that 
have given ita trial. As, however, the magazine appears 


in an enlarged form, with more numerous illustrations 


and at a reduced price, the public have no cause for com- 
plaint. We were, it seems, in error in announcing last 
week the retirement of the editor of The Galary. The 
gentleman of whom we spoke, though connected with it, 
had neither editorial responsibility nor editorial author- 
ity, and the editorship, we believe, will remain in the 
same hands as heretofore. 


THE students of the University of Michigan have made 
arrangements to publish a monthly college magazine, of 
which two numbers will be issued during the present 
year. 


PROFESSOR AGASSIZ, in his report to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, as director of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy at Cambridge, asks that $10,000 be appro- 
priated to the enlargement of the building, and the com- 
mittee have reported favorably. The number of specimens 
has become so great—partly in consequence of his Bra- 
zilian expedition, from which he brought 50,000 speci- 
mens of fish alone—that large quantities are stored in 
ee and cases, and satisfactory arrangement is impos- 
sible. 


Mr. C. P. CULVER, a Georgian, is writing The Dis- 
tinguished Civilians of the late (so-called) Confederate 
States of America, or, The Inside and Outside View of Se- 
cession. 


Pror. Horprn, of Yale College, will soon publish a 
book on Old England : its Scenery, Art, and People. 


Mr. T. W. HIGGINSON is writing a novel. 


Cou. A. J. H. DUGANNE is preparing a volume of poems 
for the press. 


Tok Rev. Dr. ANDERSON, president of the Rochester 
University, has been elected president of Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, vice Dr. Sears, who becomes super- 
— of Mr. Peabody’s educational scheme for the 
South. 


Dr. DANtEL READ, formerly a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has accepted the presidency of the 
University of Missouri. 

AMONG new and forthcoming English books are to be 
mentioned: Turkey and the Crimean War, by Rear- 
Admiral Sir Adolphus Slade; Z'he Pyrenees, from an 
English and French Point of View, by Henry Blackburn, 
with 100 illustrations by Gustave Doré ; Nooks and Cor- 
nera in Old France, by the Rev. George Muagrave; 
Sitana: a Mountain aE reg on the Borders of Aff- 
ghaniatan in 1868, by Col. Jolin Adye; All Round Ireland 
on Fuot ; Memoira of William Hazlitt, by iis grandson, 
William Carew Hazlitt; Ancedotes of the Upper Ten 
Thousand, by How, Grantiey Berkeley; also novela b 
H, G, Starkey, Win, Franeia Collier, LL.D, Hon, Bude 
erick Walpole, Charles Clarke, 

Tre Nev, W, C, Bunns, missionary at Pekin, has pub 
lished in the Mandarin colloquial dialeet the first part of 
the Pilgrim’a Progress and expecta to publish the remain 
der during the year, He has also completed the transia- 
tion of the Paulus into Chinese, 


Anp ti-Kapnn, the famous Arab elieftain deposed 
by the French, has dictated his autobiography to Col, 
Churehill, who is about publishing it in Kugland, 


Tre Rev, Dr, Tomas Guriainie, the Seottish preacher 
and writer, and editor of Te Sunday Magazine, wae on 
his way to this country, as delegate to the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, but was taken sick and disembarked 
at Queenstown, 

Mn. Tennyson's Idyla—at lenst, Vivien and Guinevere 
—are being illustrated by M, Doré, : 

D#AN ALEXANDER, the candidate for the Oxford poe: 
try professorship, is about to publish a volume of poems 
and critical essays, 


M. Avaustin CHALLAMEL has just published the third 
volume of an eight-volume Afémowes du Peuple Francais, 
which traces the social hiatory of the French from the 
ages of barbariam to the present day, 


M. Aner Francots VILLEMAIN=-an eminent French 
politician, an Aendemician, and anthorof Vie de Cromucli 
and Coura de Littérature Krancatse—\e dead, 


= 
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BAYARD TAYLOR'S NEW EDITION 


OF 


FRITHIOF’S SAGA. 


THE GREAT SWEDISH EPIC, 
Price $1 75. 
The Legend of Frithiof is one of the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of the age.*"—Longfellow. 

““No poetical work of modern times stands forth so promi- 
nently and peculiarly a representative of the literature of a race 
and language as the Frithiof’s Saga,”"—Awtract from Mr. Taylor's 
Preface. 


THE HUCUENOT CALLEY-SLAVE. 
Being the Autobiography of a French Protestant condemned to 
the Galleys for the sake of his religion, Price $1 50. 

‘As soon ae the contents of this book are known. its circnia- 
tion will exceed that of the most popular novel of the season, 
Open the book where you will, and it is almost impospible to lay 
it down again,”’—London Reader, 

* As interesting as Robinson Crusoe,” — Boston Commonwealth, 

‘A beautiful and noble work,"’—oston Transcript, 


KING RENE’S DAUCHTER. 
Price $1 25, 
* One of the moat simply beautiful little dramas in any ltera- 
ture, No one can rend the play once without a disposition to re 
turn to it again and again, and he may do #o with the full assur- 


ance that each tine he will be rewarded with the discovery of 
new beauties.""—7e Round Tuble, 


THE JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE GUERIN. 


With an Essay by Matthew Arnold, and a memolr by Sainte- 
Beuve, price $1 25. 





** Tle has written pages which will live as long as his language.” 
—Nation. 


“His descriptions are pictures, his thoughts passions, his 
affections music."’—Liberal Christian, 


FAITH UNWIN’S ORDEAL. 
Price $1 25, 
“ The vicissitudes of the story are worked out by the hand of 
amaster,”’—T7he London Reader, 


Copies of any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
the price, 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


451 Broome Street, New York. 


Just PupLisuep. 


*>WHERE SHALL HE FIND HER? 


From the French. Translated by I. D. A. 
“The most exciting novel of the season.” 


16mo, paper, 50 cents. 
CROWEN & CO., N. Y,, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS GO.,N. Y,, 


Ready tu receive Orders, 
ENULISHE AND AMERICAN CURKENT LITEH 
ATURE, 


SAMPSON LOW & GO, 


Res tA éall attention ta the fullawing works published hy them, 
Of especial yale ta persis litefesied th obtaining Biglish 
and Ameri¢ean hoaks, at hae oF abFuad 


The Publishers’ Gireular, 44 General Record ot 
British aud Poreign Literature; vivying a transcript of the 
title-page, number of pages, plates, sige, price, and publish- 
er’s name of every work published in Great Britain, and 
every work of interest published abroad, with lists of ail the 
publishing houses. Published regularly on the ist and 15th 
of every month and forwarded post f.ee to ail parts of the 
world on payment of 83. per annum, 


The English Catalogue of Books; giving the 
date of publication of every book published, from 1835 to 
1863, in addition to the title, size, price, and publisher, in one 
alphabet. An entirely new work, combining the copyrights 
of the “London Catalogue” and the * British Catalogue.” 
One thick volume of 900 pages, half morocco, 45s. 

*,* Supplements for the years 18ti4 and 1865, uniform, con- 
tinue this work to the present date, 38. 6d. each. 


index to the Subjects of Books Published in 
the United Kingdom During Twenty 
Years—1837-1857. Containing as many as 74,000 references, 
under subjects, so as to ensure immediate reference to the 
books on the subject required, each giving title, price, pub- 
lisher, and date. Two valuable appendices are also given—A, 
containing full lists of all libraries, collections, series, and 
miscellanies; and B, alist of literary societies, printing so- 
cieties, and their issues. 1 vol. royal 8vo, morocco, £1 6s. 
Vol. I., from 1857, in preparation. 


The American Catalogue; or, English Guide to 
American Literature; giving the full title of original works 
published in the United States of America. With compre- 
hensive index. S8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Supplementary lists sent regularly to purchasers of Amer- 
ican books every month. 


The Handy-Book of Patent and Copyright 
Law, English and Foreign. By James Fraser, 
Esq. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A Concise Summary of the Law of English 
and French Copyright Law and Interna- 
tional Law. By Peter Burke. 12mo, 5s. 


Sampson Low & Co. undertake the selection and forwarding of 
new books immediately on their publication, and can offer special 
facilities to public institutions, merchants, shippers, and book- 
sellers abroad, in obtaining their orders promptly executed in 
books, maps, stationery, music, and other branches of the busi- 
ness. 

- London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, English, 
American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hill. 





READY ON WEDNESDAY, May 1. 


RECORDS OF THE NEW YORK STACE, 
FROM 1750 TO 1860. 
By JOSEPH N. IRELAND. 
Vol. IL, 8vo. 


8vo, cloth, price $25. 
26) copies only. 

T. H. MORRELL, 
100 Nassau Street, New York, 


NOW READY. 


by Darley or Gilbert, 
volume, 


*,* NicnoLas Nickieny, complete in ono volume, is ready, 


vols, crown 8vo, price, cloth, $2 50 per volume ; half calf, §4, 
*,* OLiven Twist, in one volume, is ready, 


- Homespun; on, Five-anp-Twenty Yeans Ago, By 
Thomas Lackland, 1 vol, ldmo, price, cloth, $1 75, 


Journey, for idle reading on the hillside, and jor rainy days, It 
can be #lipped into the pocket, and will give zest to many a coun 
try ramble.” 


4. The Pioneer Church; on, Tun Stony or a New 
Panis IN THR West, By the Rev. M, Schuyler, D.D., 
Rector of Christ Church, St. Louis, With two illustrations, 
1 vol. 16mo, price, cloth, $1 50, 


LATELY PUBLISHED: 
5. The Open Polar Sea. 1 vol. Svo, cloth, $3 75. 
6. Venetian Life, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 
7. The Market Assistant. 
$2 50. 
8. Mrs. Caudie’s Curtain Lectures, 1 vol. i6mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 
9. Charles Wesley's Poems, 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1 50 
10. Smith's Bible Dictionary, No, 1, Ti cents. 


i vol. crown Svo, cloth, 





HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 


159 Broome Street, New York. 


GEORGE STEGK & GO, 


Had the tinprecedented triumph te be awarded two prises at 
nee, 


THE GOLD AND SILVIEH MEDAL, 


At the Wait of the Aimerivan Thetitite, Get. 1909 (being of the 
very latest flate), fuk General RUPeRIOFTY of thei 


GHAND AND RQUATIE PLANOR, 


First premium Feseiyed ayer oil competition, when and wher 
ever exhibited. Send tor Circulars, 


WAREROOMS, 141 BIGHT STREET, New Youre, 
Between Broadway and Pourth Avenue. 


25 Cents to Save 25 Dollars,—Hecenan’s Benzing 


Silks, Ribbons, etc., equal to new. Sold by Druggists. 


Removal.—Madame Jumel’s Mammarial Balm and Patent 
Breast Eicvators will remove, May 1, to 907 Broadway. Second 
entrance on Twentieth Street, if preferred, 





Chapped Hands and Face, Sore Lips, etc., 
cured at once by the use of HleGemMaN’s CAMPHOR Ick WITH 
GLYCERINE; keeps the hands soft in the coldest weather. See 
that you get the Genuine. Sold by all Druggistes. 


PARIS. 
THE GREAT EXPOSITION. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Subscribers to Tuk Rounp TaB_g, and others visiting Europe, 
are informed that that journal can be as regularly and safely trans- 
mitted through the Mails as at home. 

The Ocean Postage will in all cases be prepaid at the Office. 

As a large number of the regular readers of Tue RounpD TABLE 
will now pass some time in Europe, it is hoped that their interest 
in the publication will be continued, and that they will take meas- 
ures to secure its regular reception during their absence. 

The Parisian Correspondence of the paver will shortly begin to 
appear, and, it is hoped, will prove highly interesting and val- 
uable for perusal both at home and abroad. 

All enquiries, subscriptions, etc., will receive prompt and un- 
deviating attention if addressed to the Office, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 





- TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 
English and French Advertisements for Tat Rounp TaBLE 


will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad- 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs, ADAMS & 











FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, E. C. 


This valuable theatrical history is now complete. 2 vols. thick 


1. Dickens's Works, Clobe Edition, A popular 
edition of the works of Charles Dickens, in a neat and com- 
pact form, printed from large types on fine paper, and bound 
in extra cloth, Each volume to contain four illustrations | been for a long time needed in the United States—a journal Which 

In 13 vols, 16mo, price $1 50 per | has the genius and learning and brilllancy of the higher order of 


2. Dickens's Works, Rivorside Edition, Anow 
edition of the works of Charles Dickens, with illustrations 

on steel, from the designs of Cruikshank, Phiz, and others ”" , . 
(including all the illustrations which have been published -ylonehcgy wi gpd me acogper want Sue Satundey Rvclew tng 
. London and Great Britain's wilderness of parishes, 
in the English edition), and the elegant illustrations by from Tun Rouxp Tans figure wookly in Public Opint 
Darley and Gilbert (from the Household edition), In 26 | : ie st pees 7 Mh SUC CPEnion, pab- 


instantly removes Paint and Grease Spots and cleans Gloves, | 
J 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 





The Publishers’ Circular (Philadelphia), 


“Tt is certainly the best thing of the kind ever attempted in 
this country, and should be encouraged by all who have any taste 


Beautifully printed, and edition limited to | in literature.” 


The Richmond Examiner. 


“This paper combines all the piquancy and variety of the best 
weeklies with the dignity and learning which belongs to q quar. 


~~ | terly review. We have no hesitation in expressing the Opinion 


that it is the best literary paper, in all senses, published in thg 
whole of the United States," 


The New York Times, 
“Tun Rounp Tan.e has become euch a weekly journal as hag 


London weeklies, and which, at the same time, has the epiritand 
the justincts of America,” 


The New York Leader, 
“Tin Rounp Tante has achieved commopolitan anccess, Tt 








Extracts 


| ished in London, and made up of the best clipplogs from the bess 
| papers in the world,” 


The Troy Timea, 
“Tue Rounp Tan.e has a fleld of its own, and the fleld it 


“The hook will prove a delightful Summer companion, Its | Ade Itaelf, by Its dashing way of dealing with men and things, 
size and the division of the subjects render it just the book for a | literary, moral, scientific, and indeed with whatever came in its 


|) way, All in all, it Is the most entertaining weekly printed for 
| well-read, thinkiny, cultivated people, who care to get under the 
| surface of things, and who do thinking on their own account,” 

! 


The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, 
| “Many lazy, complacent thinkers have fallen into the habit oftc. 
cusing THe Rounp Tas.e of flippancy and undue censorionsness, 
| We have been surprised, too, to note the fact that the press has 
| also, in many fostances, fallen into the same error and injustice, 
| Such readers and writers forget that it ts the province of papers 
like Tue Rounp Tansee to aseail error, rather than tamely to ap. 
prove established truth; and that, at the present day, trenehant, 
| well-directed, and persistent blows are necessary to produce de- 
| sired reforme, The firet object to be effected ia to arrest atten. 
tion and thereby to elicit thought and discussion, That Tne 
| Rounp Taste has succeeded most admirably in doing this is best 
demonstrated by the toreasonable opposition whieh it has met 
with. Weadinire the persistent courage with which It clings to 
ite purpose; its bold manly course, aud the Lndustey and enter: 
| prise with which each week ‘t co nes up smiling tu ita work.” 
The Cleveland (0.) Herald, 

“This the best exponent of cultieated Ameriean thotatt that 
has yet appeared among (he Weekly jireas, HL ie a literary (in the 
| best setise of the teri) and critieal juurial of whieh tia Atieriean 
| tele Heed be ashaned, aid, Ti the light of our paet biterary bile 
tufy, that is saying & goed deal.” 


| 
| 


The Charleston (8. ©) Mepoury, 

“PT hie periodical has, hy iis manly and independent eriticien 
Aud fearless adyaeaey af the tie as Hppused tu the files, and 
Fealiiies as apposed ty Conventional ehams, established ievif 
firialy in public opinion as Gur mast sHocessthil Weebly Feyiew | 
while the ability of iis corps of contrihitors coutivme the good 
| fue ling which its vigorous and anti-Philistine epirit has generally 
excited.” 





The Narfolk Virginian. 
| Pe Rounn Tapes is beyond all question the freshest, moat 
vigorous, independent, and national journal in this country. 
| Bold in its criticism of art and literature, sound in i's ethics, yet 
| fearless in exposing and rebuking both social and literary vices 
| and wrongs, it is read and quoted by the more cultivated clasees 
of America and England, its pages being adorned by contributions 
| from the best writers in both countries. Tug Rounp Tastes is 
| in this country what The Atheneum and Saturday Review are in 
| the London circles—the medium of expression for the most re- 
fined literary taste.” 


The Columbia ( Tenn.) Herald. 


“This is, beyond comparison, the best literary paper ever 
printed in America.” 


The Davenport (Iowa) Gazette. 
“We hazard nothing in saying that it is the best edited literary 
paper of the day, and it has become such by {ts disdain of all lit- 
erary cliques and chicanery.”’ 


The Anglo-American Times (London), 

“It comes nearer to the standard of excellence attained by the 
chief London weeklics than the New York daily press does to that 
of the leading London dailies. It is characterized by the strongest 
and freest expression of truth ; commenting without fear on social, 


political, and moral delinquencies,” 
7. 


Tritbner’s Literary Record (London). 

“Tae New York Rounp TaBte is the best literary paper pub- 
lished in the United States. It is independent, out-spoken, free 
from anything like favoritism, and we believe totally inaccessible 
to corrupt influences ; its warm advocacy of international copy 
right and its denunciations of really indecent literature deserve 
special acknowledgment.” 


The Bookseller (London), 


“Tie Rounp TaBue is edited with an amount of good taste 
and elegance by no means common in the United States.” 


The London Review. 
“Tue Rounp TaBLe is making the most praiseworthy efforts 
to elevate the tone of literary criticism and of independent and 
| healthy writing throughont the States.” 
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SCHREIBER 
CORNET MANUFACTURING CO. 


gSTABLISHED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MANUFACTURING 
WIND INSTRUMENTS IN BRASS, GERMAN 
SILVER, AND OTHER METALS. 


Those instruments are rendered superior to all others by nu- 
merous improvements, which are the result of the skill, experi- 
ence, ingenuity, and perseverance of Mn, LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
and aro eecured by letters patent, granted in the United States 
and Europe. 

Those improvements relate to the FORM, the ACTION, the 
WATER-VALVE, and the MEANS OF CONSTRUCTION, 

Descriptive Pamphlets, with fall particulara, list of prices, and 
yoluntary testimonials given by Mosara, OC, ANSCHUTZ, CARL 
BERGMANN, THEODORE THOMAS, GEORGE F, BRISTOW, 
may be obtained on application, 


M. J. PAILLARD & co., 
AGENTS, 


21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York, 


THE CRUCIAL TEST 


of the value of a medicine is Time, Does experience confirm the 
daime put forth in its favor at the ontset? is the grand question, 
Apply this criterion, s0 simple yet #0 searching, to 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT. 


How has it worn? What has been its history? How does it 
sland to day ? | 
The preparation has been over THIRTY YEARS BEFORE | 
THE WORLD, Within that time at leart five hundred nostrams | 
assumed to possess the like properties have appeared and disap 

peared, ‘The “limbo of things lost on earth” is probably paved | 
with empirical failures. But Tarnant'’s Secrzen Arentent, 

from the year i835 to the year 1867 inclusive, lias been winning 

“golden opinions of all surts of people,’ and is now a standard | 
femedy throughout the civilized portion of the Western Heml- | 
tilere, What is this preparation? [tia an artifielal, portable, | 
eeonomléal Feprodti thin of the finest nattiral alterative, pirga- | 





tive, ad boFFeet Ve On the face of The earth; with all the valuatle | 


properties of the original augmented, and all its drawbacks 
omlited, So ay the Analytieal Cheiiists, so say the Pliystelaia, 
fi bay the Pullie, ao Baye fie, that tFies all thifige and wives 
pretlive and permanenee only to Thal whieh Is gud, 

Tarrant’s Bifervessent Seliger Aperient is & hesehold name 
throughout the United States, Hritish Aimerioa, Trapieal Amer 
ied, and the West lidies. dt is adininistered as a epeeifie, and 
With suecess, in dyspepsia, Bick headache, Heryaus debility, liver 
somplaint, bilious Femittents, bowel samplaints (especially eon 
Hipation), Fheamatiem, gout, gravel, Hausesd, the soamplaints pe 
eiliar to the maternal sex, and ali types of inflammation. 

So mild is it in its operation that it can be given with perfeet 
safety to the feebleet child; and so agreeable is it to the laste, eo 
tefreshing to the palate, that children never refuse to take it. In 
febrile distempers it is the most grateful of all saline prepara- 
tions, and no febrifuge is so certain to allay thirst, promote per- 
spiration, and cool the blood. 


Manufactured only by 
TARRANT & CO., 


278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Streets, New York. 





For sale by all Druggists. 








Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 





For Sale.—A copy of The Antographic Mirror. Royal 
quarto, 2 vols. London, 1864. This is a splendid photographic 
collection of autographic letters and signatures of the most emi- 
nent men of the modern world, in war, letters, and art, extending 
from William the Conqueror to Victor Hugo and the Napoleons. 

A few copies only were ever published. It is a magnificent or- 
nament for parloror library. Price for the 2 vols., $65. Apply to 
AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE. 





For Sale.—A copy of Charlevoix’s Histoire de France. 3 
Vols., full green morocco. Paris edition, 1744. From the library 
of Rev. Eleazar Williams (Indian missionary), supposed by many 
to be the lost Dauphin, son of Louis XVI. He died at Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, about 1853. Apply to AmzRicaN BurEAU FoR LITER- 
4RY REFERENCE. 

Wanted.—A person to translate German into English with 
facility and precision, Apply at AMERICAN Bureau For LItEr- 
ARY REFERENCE. 





Wanted. —A copy of Parker's Reminiscences of Rufus 
Choate, Address AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE. 





Wanted.—Toppfer’s Adventures of Obadiah Oldbuck., Ad- 
dress AMERICAN BurREAU FoR LiTERARY REFERENCE. 


Address b 
American Bureau for Literary Reference, 





FLORENCE REVERSIBLE FEED 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 


THK WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 


MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(425 BROADWAY, NIEW YORK) 

Make the * Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general deslrableness of the 

Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application, 

Report of the American Institute, 


SPRING DEBILITY. 


A Permanent Tonic is needed at this time of the year by nearly 
every body—something to counteract the debilitating effects of 
the change from cold to warin weather, and to 

TONE UP THE SYSTEM, 

Stimulants only afford Temporary Relief, and have the same 
effect as giving a tired horse the whip instead of oate. The true 
way is to invigorate the debilitated system by supplying the 
blood with its Life Element—tlron, 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
A Protoxide of Iron, Vitalizes and Enriches the Blood, giving 
Strength, Vigor, and New Life to the whole System, Asa 
SPRING MEDICINE 


it has no equal, and for Debility, Dyspepsia, ete., it is a specific. 
A thirty-two page pamphlet sent free, 


KALDENBERG & SON, 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
4 and 6 John Street, near Broadway, 


PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. 





N.B.—The Murrscuaum és positively the past, and we warrant 
every Pipe to Color. 
A large and select stock now on hand, 





*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 





Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, ete., are a Specialty with us, 


GOOD BRANDS OF TOBACCO FOR SALE, 


Send stamp for our lilustrated Cireular, 


Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Swollen Clands, 
otc., otc, 


A Wonp or Apvicr To FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
GenenaLLy,—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of disennes, 
the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIO SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif- 
ferent afflictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure, For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail, ‘ 

Por sale at all the principal druggists’, 


PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
66 Cedar Street, 


Penn. Salt Manufacturing Company's 
Saponifier. 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT, 
There is no article kuown producing such excellent and cheap 
soap as this SAPONIFIER, 


using the same according to directions around each box, you 


In saving your waste grease, and 





J. P. DINSMORE, Proprietor, 
6 Dey Street, New York. 
SoLp BY DrvauistTs GORNPRALLY. 


SCROFULA, 

IMPORTANT TO PERSONS AFFLICTED WITH 
LOUS DISKASES 

A POSITIVE CURB AFT RBH SEVEN YRAHS' SUFFERING, 
i7 RUNNING ULES AT ONE TIMB, 

BHEAST, THRUAT, AND FACK ONE CUNTINUOUS BORER 


ROnOFT 


J. W. Heaven, Beq., a prominent lawyer ia Weat Virginia, 

Writes ta DB. ANDBHS HB fulluwsi 
*t PARKERSBURG, W. Va., Des, 14, 1866. 

‘t Dr. Hl. ANDERS 

' pan Sin: In reply to your enquiry in regard to my health, f 
am happy ty eay tal fam now a well man, am attending fo bus 
iness, have a goad appetite, and feel that t aim entirely cured, and 
am free to auy that f owe my present health to your lodine 
Water. 

* { suffered nearly seyen years with ecrofula before I was cured. 
i had thirty-seven running ulcers on me at oue time. My entire 
breast, throat, all vuder my arms, and all over my jaws up to my 
ears, on both sides, was one almost continuous sore. IT was con- 
fined to my room over eighteen mouths and was decidedly the 
yoorest Object that you ever saw; at three different tim:s the 
os were called in to see me die, T accidentally saw a notice 
of ‘Dr. Anders’s lodine Water.’ I seni for some, found it good, 
and continued to take it until [ was restored to my usual healih, 
for which I feel to thank God and take courage. Iam satisfied 
your Iodine Water saved my life, and | believe it to be the great 
desideratum in medicine. [ have resumed the practice of law in 
several counties in this section, and if you will send me some of 
your circulirs I shall take pleasure in distributing tnem and call- 
CS the attention of physicians to your medicine wherever I go. 
Anything I can do for you will be cheerfully done, You are at 
perfect liberty to use my name in any way that will be useful to 
the afflicted, Yours truly, J. W. HORNOR.” 





DR. H. ANDERS'S IODINE WATER is a new discovery in 
medicine, being Pure lodine in Pure Water, 134 grains to the 
ounce, uncombined with any other substance. A MOST POWER- 
FUL VILALIZING AGENT AND RESTORA‘IVE. Circulars 
free. For sale by J. P. DINSMORE, 35 Dey Street, New York, 
and by Druggists generally. 





PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 


FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 


Au WARRANTED THE PuRE JUICE OF THE GRAPE. 
WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES. 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JAMES J. LYONS, 


SoLE AGENT, 





182 Nassau Street, New Youk. 


509 Broadway, under the St. Nicholas Hotel. 


obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
soap, that will cost you 8c. per tb. ; and if you buy the grease, it 
will come only to be. or Ts, per Ib. 


For sale at all the principal grocers’, drugeiste’, and general 
dealers’, 


THIS 18 THE SEASON 


when ehangea 
af weather, climate, and fond are mast likely te praduce sickness 
A great Freneh Physician saya: Marve than balf of the dis- 
ease in the world comes from neglect to fortify ihe system againgt 
changes of climate, weather, and foed. The great secret af healih 
is to keep the condition of the Stomach and Bined regular and 
uniform, so that changes from Heat to Cold, from Ary ta Damp, 
etc., cannot upset the machinery of the body, and breed disease.’’ 
Now, it is a fact, positive and well known, that there is no such 
bulwark and assistant for the Stomach as 


PLANTATION BITTERS. 


This splendid Tonic is now used by all classes of people for 
every eympiom of a ‘* Stomach out of order.” And particularly 
do these Bitters serve the purpose of those who ‘live out of 
doors,” and are exposed to Changes of Weather, Raw Spring 
Winds and Weakening Summer Heats. 

The secret of itis this: Plantation Bitters are certain to correct 
the juices of the stomach, set all its machinery at work, and 
enable it to resist and throw off the approaching danger. The 
tendency of the operations of Nature is always towards a cure ; 
all she needs is a little assistance at the proper time. How much 
more reasonable and sensible it is to help her along witha gentle 
yet powerful Tonic, than to deluge and weaken and defeat her 
curative processes with poisonous drugs and fiery mixtures, 
which only stupefy and plant the seeds of disease and death, 


S—T-—1860—X. 

They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 

They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 

They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 

They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 

They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 

They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 

They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 

They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 
strong, and are exhausted nature’s great restorer. They are 
made of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots 
and herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage with- 
out regard to age or time of day. Particularly recommended to 
delicate persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Gro- 
cers, Druggists, Hotels, and Saloons. Only genuine when cork is 
covered by our private U.S. Stamp. Beware of Counterfeits and 
refilled bottles. 


P. H. DRAKE & CQ., New York. 
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EXTRAORDINARY SALE, 


MEN'S, BOYS’, AND CHILDREN’S READY- 
MADE CLOTHING 


20 PER CENT. BELOW BROADWAY PRICES, 
AND IN EVERY WAY EQUAL IN 


STYLE, QUALITY, AND WORKMANSHIP. 


TRAPHACEN, HUNTER &CO., 


398, 400, anp 402 BOWERY, N. Y., 
JUNCTION OF THIRD AND FOURTH AVENUES, 


OprositE StxTu STREET. 


Owing to the great demand for money, and the unfavorable 
prospects of the times, we now offer our 


ENTIRE SPRING STOCK 
or 
FIRST-CLASS READY-MADE CLOTHING 


AT LOWER PRICES 


THAN THE SAME QUALITY OF GOODS HAS BEEN 
OFFERED SINCE 1860. 


ALL WOOL BUSINESS SUITS 
$18, $20, $25, and $35. 


_, CASSIMERE BUSINESS COATS, 
; $10, $12, $14, $16 to $25. 


FANCY CASSIMERE PANTS, 
$4, $5, $6, $7 to $12. 
YOUTHS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 


AT SAME REDUCTION. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT, TO SUIT ALL 
AGES, CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


ALL WOOL SCHOOL SUITS 
$8, $9, 10, and $14. 


CARIBALD! SUITS, 
$6, $7, $8 to $12. 


YOUTHS’ CASSIMERE SUITS 
(Coat, Vest, AND PANTs), 


$10, $14, $16 to $25. 


CHILDREN’S EMBROIDERED DRESS 
SUITS, 
$12, $14, $16 to $20. 


Every Style of Carment Made to Order for 
Gentiemen, Youth, or Children. 


AL#o, 


Ladies’ Riding Habits, etc. 


PRICES 20 PER CENT, ,BELOW BROADWAY RATES, 
And every article equal in Style, Quality, and Workmanship, 


TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & CO., 
898, 400, anD 402 BOWERY, 
Opposite Sixth Street, 


ds undertaken, 
the actual service rendered, 


The Round Table. 


(ireland), 
The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying U, 8, Maile, 


EVERY SATURDAY, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 


From Pier 45, Nonra liven, 


RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY, 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY BATURDAY, 
Payable in Gold, 

FIRST CABIN, . 


to London, 
toferis, ....« 1% 


Payable in Currency, 


age, $35—payable in Currency. 


at moderate rates, 
Steerage passage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $45. 
For further information apply at the Company's Offices, 


J. G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


2 me eee a 


Stoam to Liverpool, calling at Queenstown 


$110|STEERAGE, . ... . $80 
115 toLondon,., ... 8 
toPatis,. ...-+ @ 


Passage by the Wednesday Steamers—First Cabin, $110; Steer- 


Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, etc., 


Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their friends. 





KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE 


OF THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 


161 BROADWAY. 


—— 


1867, . . e . 


OFFICE, 
Assets, 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
B. F. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 


GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
H. LASSING, Manager of Agencies. 


GEO. T. SHIPLEY, M.D., Medical Examiner. 





HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
45 WALL STREET. 


JANUARY 1, 1867. 
CASH CAPITAL,. . 


SURPLUS, — » « « S6LBs1 81 
ASSETS,. . .°. — $561,331 61 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ‘* Underwriters’ Agency.” 

Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 





ERARY REFERENCE. 


any Literary Commissions to be executed. 
The Bureau Undertakes: 

I—TO GATHER FACTS 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUsI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 

IL—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND TO SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATIUN OF WORKS. 


III.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 


PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION, 


IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, 


WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS. 

V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED. 


VI.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 


GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 


VIL—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 


TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS, 


VIIL.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 


ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON, 


IX.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 


PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS, 

X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES' CHARGES, 
ETC,, EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC- 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY, 


The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 





All Commissions should be addressed to 


The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 


183 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


— 


Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 





cation with the Bureau, Charge for entering name, $1. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


» $2,000,000 


$400,000 00 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 


AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 


INDICATING DE- 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 


Choice Imported Books for 


J, W, BOUTON invites the attention of Librarians and 
tora to his extensive and valuable Collection of English by 
Ancient and Modern, embracing the beet authors in all dg 
ments of Literature, History, Biography, Voyages and 7 
Natural History, Poetry and Drama, Fine Ilustrared Works, ote 
prices, 

J. W. BOUTON, 
416 Broome Street, New York, 

Priced Catalogues gratis on application, or sen 
on receipt of a stamp to pay postage, 


NEW HISTORICAL WORKS 


SUPPLIED BY 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


{. The History of Normandy and Englang, 
By Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H., the Deputy Keeper of Her 
Majesty's Public Records. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, $42. 


2. The Holy Roman Empire. By James Bryce, 
B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. New edition, re. 
vised, crown 8yo, cloth, $4 50. 

‘““Mr. Bryce’s masterly and modest volume; & volume whos 
judicial and impressive tone, and clear and far insight into the 
complications of the subject, vindicate the writer's claim to that 
grent title of historian so often assumed in our day, 80 rarely de. 
served. The subject of Mr. Bryce’s volume is especially in agg. 
son just now, when the temporal possessions of the Bishop of 
Rome are 80 seriously enjeo,»ardized; and the bewildered Pope 
wavering between malisons and benedictions, seems to know 
neither the time when, nor the persons whom, he ought to curse 
or bless.”"— Christian Remembrancer. 


3. The Alps of Hannibal. By William John Law, for. 
merly Student of Christ’s Church, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
map and plan, cloth, $10 50. 


4. New Rollin. An Ancient History from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire ; forming the First 
Period of the History of the World. By Philip Smith, B.A, 
one of the principal contributors to Dr. Smith's Classical 
Dictionaries. Complete in 8 vols. 8vo, with maps and plans, 
cloth lettered, $21. 


For the first time in English literature the reader has before 
him, in the moderate compaes of three volumes, a complete An- 
cient History, from the Creation of the World to the Fall of the 
Western Empire of Rome, treated as a continuous narrative and 
with unity of purpose. Besides its place in the whole scheme of 
the History of the World, this division may be regarded as form- 
ing a complete and independent work, which may occupy the 
place once filled by the Ancient History of Rollin. 

* He has availed himself liberally of the new lights thrown by 
recent discovery and philology upon the annals of the East, an 
in all that relates to the Orieutal empires and African kingdoms 
or republics (if, indeed, that term can be app'ied to the timocratic 
or perhaps ploutocratic, Carthage), his work is far in advance ot 
any ancient history in our langaage.”—Saturday Review. 

* The style of the volume is sustained with the equal tone of 4 


single, able, unimpassioned, and dignified historian throughout.” 
—Athenaum, 


5. Count Montalembert’s History of the 
Mionks of the West. Vols. I.and tL., $10 50. Vol. 
IIL, just issued, contains Christian Origin of the British 
Ixles ; St. Columba, the Apostle of Caied mia; St, Angus. 
tine of Canterbury and the Roman Missionaries in England; 
the Celtic Mouks and the Anglo-Saxons, or the Conversion 
of Northumbria. 8vo, $5 25. 


The Abridged Ed tion of 

6. Miss Agnes Strickland’s Lives of the 
Queens of England. Expressly adapted for 
Schools and Families by the Authoress. In one volume, 
price $2 50. , 


7. Half Hours of English History. Compiled and 
edited by Charles Knignt, Third edition, 8vo, with a fall 
index, 640 pp., $3. 


8. The Creat Coverning Families of Eng: 
land. By J. Langton Saniord and Meredith Townsend. 
2 vols. 8vo, $14. 


9. Maxwell’s Irish Rebellion in 1798; withm 
Account of Emmett's Insurrection in 183 Illustrated with 
twenty-seven steel engravings by George Cruikshauk, V0, 
cloth, $4. 

Now ready, New Work by Mr. J. A. Froude. 


10. Short Studies on Creat Subjects, By Jame 
Anthony Froude, M.A, late Fellow of Exeter College, 0X 
ford, 2 vole, post 8vo, $10, 


11. Mr. John Hill Burton's History of Scot: 
land, Bringing the varrative down to the Abdication 0 
Queen Mary. 4 vols, 8vo, $23, 
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CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


FOR THE Usk or 


TRAVELLERS, | 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


New York, 














Printed for Tux Rounp TaBLe Association by Joun A. Gray & GREEN,'16 and 18 Jacob Strect; and published at the office, 132 Nassau Strect, Saturday, April £7, 1867. 


Oleg. 
Hele, 
Hparts 
FAVela, 


all of which are in fine condition and will be offered At reasonable 


t to any address 





SCRIBNER, WELFORD & Co, 
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